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NOTES FROM THE BANNER 


No. 25. 


APIARY. 


HOW OFTEN I GET LAYING QUEENS FROM MY NUCLEI. 


\ O, friend Hayhurst, I don’t get a laying queen 
W from each nucleus once in ten days. Several 

times I have taken laying queens from nuclei 
from which laying queens had been taken only eight 
days previous; but even in the height of the honey 
season J do not get, upon an average, more than one 
queen from each nucleus once in two weeks, while 
early in the spring, or late in the fall, 1 do not do as 
wellas that. Yes, some of my queens go off upon 
their wedding trips, and never return. 


INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

Friend Doolittle has not had very goud success in- 
troducing virgin queens, while the editor of one of 
our bee papers seems to almost doubt that it can be 
accomplished. Now, when honey is coming in plenti- 
fully, I prefer to give a nucleus a young queen atthe 
same time that the old queen is removed, rather 
than wait a day or two and then give it a young 
queen, or even a queen-cell. At such times the bees 
seem to pay no more attention to a young queen 
than they do toa newly hatched worker, and Ifhave 
no trouble in introducing virgin queens, even when 
they are two or three days old. When honey is 
plenty, the bees seem to be fairly ‘crazy’ togather 
it; they have no time to spend quarreling with vir- 
gin queens. But when there is a dearth of honey 
they have more time to brood over their troubles, and 
then, as friend Hayhurst says, I am more successful 
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by leaving the bees queenless a day or two before 
offering them a stranger. 


QUEENS WHOSE DAUGHTERS ALL PRODUCE THREE- 
BANDED BEES. 

Now, friend Doolittle, abowt those extra-pure 
queens. I have read the references that you gave 
in regard to the matter, but not one of them men- 
tions a queen whose daughters did not produce one 
ortwo banded bees, or hybrids. The daugbter of exch 
wonderful queen produced no black bees, but nothing 
is said as to whether they produced hybrids. Like 
friend Root, I have seen queens whose daughters 
produced no black bees, but T have yet to see the 
queen whose daughters produced no one or two 
banded bees, if they had mated with a black drone. 
Now come right out fair and square, friend D., and 
tell us if you have aqueen whose daughters produce 
no one or two banded bees, even if they bave mated 
with black drones; and, also, how you can tell 
which kind of drones they have mated with. When 
you rear queens from this extraordinary queen, do 
you send them out as tested queens, without first 
testing them? And if you do not, it would look as 
though you did not have perfect faith in the capa- 
bilities of your queen. If you really have such a 
wonderful queen, and are willing to sell her, I think 
I can find a man who will pay $100.00 for her; because 
he could send out her daughters as tested queens, 
just as soon as they commenced laying. 

I don’t know, friend D., but you will think me 
very inquisitive; but in your report for the present 
year you say that you commenced the season with 
30 colonies; increased them to 80, and reared and 
sent out 83 tested queens; while in the Aug. GLEAN- 
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INGS you say that you reared over 200 queens; now, 

what did you do with the 67 extra queens? were they 

culis, and had their heads pinched off, or —— no, it 

can’t be possible that Doolittle has been guilty of 

selling dollar queens! How is it, friend D.? 
EDUCATION AND ABILITY. 

Now see here, friend York ;* what business had you 
to go and guess that I meant you, and then go on 
and talk like that about my education and ability? 
I think that if you were alittle mouse, and lived in 
my shop, and neighbor W.’s big cat didn’t catch you, 
and you could peep out of some hole and watch me 
when Iam preparing these “notes,’’ and see how 
many times the dictionary, grammar, and rhetoric, 
ure pulled down from the shelf, and how much hard 
thinking I have to do, you —— well, I presume that 
you would wonder why my articles are not better 
than they are. 

READY FOR WINTER. 

I have just finished putting ten colonies into 
clamps; eleven more were prepared, more than a 
month ago, for wintering out of doors, and seven 
more are ready for the cellar, whenever the cold 
weather comes. This is the first time that I have 
commenced the winter with more than twelve colo- 
nies. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
> <i 

A BOOM IN ENGLAND. 





EIGHT COLONIES FROM ONE IN ONE SEASON, AND 
EVER 8O MUCH HONEY. 


RIEND ABBOT in his happy way tells 

of the following ‘streak of luck” in 

the November number of the British 
Bee-Journal :— 


English bee-keepers, as a rule, have great cause 
for rejoicing; but in Scotland and Ireland the re- 
sults have not been cheering, though hereand there 
sume good takes have beeu recorded; notably, one 
in Ireland of 180 lbs. from a single stuck, and a query 
will doubtless be freely echved, If one, why not 
many? And although we are not able to say what 
other stocks ip the same apiary have done — though 
we shall probably have a report —we would remind 
our readers that there is generally a best stock in 
every apiary, and in a largeapiary the best is usually 
“a wonder.” We have had such an experience 
with our own bees this year; and if every stock 
had served us similarly, we should declare bee- 
keeping to be not «ne vf, but the most profitable 
business extant. Toward the end of April, a stock 
of half Syrians was so strong that a second hive of 
combs was put under it, and this was rapidly filled, 
andthe population so immense that on May 1/4 it 
was divi into three, foundation being given to 
the swurms, and thus there were, in a fortuignt, three 
splendid st.cks, A, B,C. From A we took, during 
June, two full swarms, and during July, extracted 
27 ibs. of honey; that stock is now strupg and well 
tound for winter. From B, the swarm, we have also 
had two swarms (one a cast, which we have kept, 
and which is also safe for winter), 6 lbs. super, and 
21 Ibs. of extracted honey; and B is now in good 
winter order. From C we hud one swarm, and 338 
lbs. of super honey; 12 2-lb. sections, for which we 
were awarded a prize at South Kensington, but the 
stock which is very strong in bees needed 10 lbs. of 
syrup to fit it for wintering; it is choke full uf bees, 
and has a large quantity of brood, and, all being 
well, will be fit for repeating the career of its pa- 
rent stock in the spring. Here, then, has one stock 
multiplied into eight, and those we have retained 
have yielded 44 ibs. of comb honey in sections, and 
46 lbs. extructed. Wbat the four swarms that were 
sold have done, we can not report; but as they all 
went out early they must have done well. The profit 
on that one stock has been simply enormous — say 
it was worth three guineasin April, there are now 
four stocks of equal value; four swarms have been 


"See page 499, October number, 














sold for 6l., and the honey for 5l. 63., making a nice 
little sum altogether, and we have tour stocks left. 
Many other stocks did exceedingly well, but this, the 
only lot we worked for comb honey, made us wish 
there had not been such a demand for swarms, as 
evidently, this year, honey-getting would have been 
the more profitable game. 


_ Did I not tell you a great honey yield was 
liable to ** happen” to almost any of you? 
Here follows some advice for the fall 
months. See if it tits you:— 


Apropos to this, we may mention that a noted bee- 
keeper and caterer, formerly of Crawley, in Sussex, 
has discontinued hive-making for sale, and has gone 
in for honey only, at Rottingdean, in the sume 
county, whence he has kindly torwarded a descrip- 
tion of bis draught-preventer, mentioned on anotber 
page. Weowe an apology for wandering into our 
own apiary, and penitently return to ‘our mut- 
tons,” to advise that as bees are now quiet, every 
thing possible should be done to prevent future 
disagreeabies. Hive-roofs should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and made rain-proof, and vermin care- 


| fully exterminated (it is astonishing how many thou- 


sunds of insects may be prevented by destroying 
their nests now), a routing-out of crevices with u 
small bunch of birch-broom will be of great service. 
Uld combs should be boiled up (or melted down) to 
preveut harbor for wax-moth, and the possible 
spread of disease; old skeps should be burned for 
the same reason; old frame-hives that are too good 
to burn should be thoroughly cleansed; old ideas 
should be sifted, and old debts paid, particularly 
those outstanding for the Bee Journal; and then toa 
goodly number we can say there wiil be something 
otf your minds as well as off ours. 


eS 
LECHLER’S 600 LBS. TO THE HIVE. 





ALSO SOME KIND WORDS FROM FRIEND WILKIN IN 
REGARD TO EXTRAVAGANT REPORTS. 





DITOR OF GLEANINGS:-—In yours of Oct. 20, 
cc you ask me to answer to the particulars of 
the inclosed card which you sent me, which 

reads as follows:— 

G. W. Lechler, of California, says on page 49) of GLEANINGS, 
that he got 9 tons of honey, and an increase to 80 from a start 
ot 30 colonies in the spring. I should like to see that statement 
sworn to before a justice of the peace. Six hundred Jbs to each 
colony! l wonder how many thousand pounds his best colony 

uve! * * * J have taken 6200 ibs. from 35 colonies in the 
spring, and one-half their increase; the rest of the increase I 
worked for queens, etc. More honey yet to come. I did think I 
had done pretty well. r. 8. i 

New Sinyrna, Fia., Oct. 9, 1881. 

My neighbor Sobey said to me, in reference to 
Lechler’s report, ‘‘Ah! Root ought not to publish 
such stuff as that until he investigates it.’ That is 
what I thought of the big Texas story of the bee- 
cave you published lately; how the waters of the 
stream passing by were sweetened so far below 
from the drippings of the cave, and also the meat of 
the bears killed in that region tasted sweet from 
the same cause, except you had published it ina 
way only to bring out the question whether there 
was any extraordinary yield of honey in those parts 
to give rise to such monstrous tales, 

About ten years ago, at the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention at Cleveland, O., at which friend Root 
and myself were present, Hosmer, of Minnesota, 
made this proposition to the members of the con- 
vention: “If any one of you will buy one hundred 
of my 110 hives of bees at $10. each, you can have 
them, to be paid for only on the condition that, from 
my remaining 10 colonies, reduced to only nuclei in 
the spring, I do, the coming season, take 10,000 lbs. 
of honey.’’ The members hait believed he would do 
it, so plausible was his story; yet none of us took 
his offer. Gravenhorst, a noted bee-keeper in Ger- 
many, seeing the report of Hosmer, wrote me, 
“ How is it in America? does it rain down honey? if 
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Hosmer do all he say, then I sell all I got and come 
to America.”’ 

If a stranger makes a statement that the general 
experience of others would pronounce incredible, 
with nothing to back his staten.ent except his own 
say-so, he is very unfair if he do nut allow the public 
to question the truth of his statement. 

Lechler lives 20 miles from me. I have no means 
of knowing how much honey he did get; some one 
says his apiary is for sale, and accounts for the big 
report in that way; I do not know about this; he 
certainly bas a choice location, with a few bees, not 
crowded by neighboring bee-keepers, some of whom 
have had very large yields. 

California has more diversity of soil, climate, and 
products, than most States; a combination of fav- 
orable circumstances makes it yield in places, at 
times, the largest trees, the largest gravevines, 
pumpkins, and mustard, that the world knows of ; 
also the largest yields of honey and increase of bees. 
It also does the most unaccountably mean things; 
defeats you where you were positive of success. I 
have kept bees here in California for six years. My 
best yield was an average of about 300 Ibs. to the 


hive, and a little more than doubling my stock (L al- | 


ways credit the old stock with the surplus from 
their swarms). Two other seasons I did nearly as 
well. The past season yielded nearly nothing; two 
other years I got nothing; lost half my bees, and 
had plenty of bother. I think but very few in 
Southern California, with the same number of bees, 
have done better than this. Previous to 1877 I think 
there had not been so many failures, and we hope 
there will not be so many in the future; yet I do not 
know but we must have, to prevent being overrun 
with bees. With a few bees in a good spot, plenty 
of empty combs, the owner hitting on the best man- 
agement for that year, extraordinary things bave 
been done. I can not say Lechler’s statement is 
impossible. Quite a number have increased from 1 
to 10 in a season. Our deputy-sheriff, on whose 
word I can entirely rely, told me he had increased 
from 1 to (I am almost sure it was) 30 in a season, 
nearly all good for winter. You see, if he had 15 he 


would only have to double to get 30. 
R. WILKIN. 


San Buenaventura, Cal., Nov. 8, 1881. 

Why. friend W.,did I not publish the bee- 
cave story just as you say? The very fact of 
its having come from the Youth’s Companion, 
a paper largely fiction, was, I thought, suf- 
ficient to caution our readers, especially with 
my closing comments. I have many times 
published statements like these, thinking 
the truth might be brought out by so doing, 
and I think it has been. The present case 
seems to illustrate it. Another point: Aft- 
er such reports as these, we watch the man 
afterward, and look for the outcome. Doo- 
little gave us astonishing reports, but he 
has since backed them up, year by year, 
which would have been much more convinc- 
ing from friend Hosmer than the foolish 
wager you allude to. Those who send in 
such reports must expect to be looked after. 
I do not feel like refusing to publish these 
statements, because I myself was once 
looked upon with great suspicion, even by 
some near friends, hemnte reported over 
300 lbs. from one colony, and 43 lbs. of hon- 
ey in three days. If it is really true, that 
friend Leckler’s apiary is for sale, it looks a 





little bad ; but we trust he will come for- 
ward and vindicate his truthfulness. It 
don’t hurt an honest man a bit to have his 
statements questioned, friend L., and we 
hope you will hold no hard feelings toward 
friend Hart, who has only expressed what a 
great many of us could hardly help feeling. 

Later.—Here is a letter from friend Lech- 
ler himself, which many will probably read 
with interest, as it is mainly in regard to his 
locality, ete. 

BEE-FARMS IN FRIEND LECHLER’S LOCALITY, ETC. 

MR. ROOT:—Several parties have written to me 
for information in regard to this country, and the 
chances for obtaining bee-farms, etc.; and as post- 
age stamps cost money, I thought | would reply to 
them through GLEANINGS, if you see fit to publish 
the reply, as all the inquirers say they obtained my 
address through that source; so lecame to the con- 
clusion they all take it or borrow it. 

I will state that there is plenty of fine Iccations 
for sale or rent, both in Los Angeles and Ventura 
counties. There are a few stands of bees for sale in 
both counties; the price ranges from $3. to $5. per 
stand. The Langstroth hive is used by most bee- 
men. Very few take the supers off in winter; as 
tor foul brood, L hear but little about it now. A few 
years back there were some apiaries that were both- 
ered with it. and claimed they eaught the disease 
from feeding aiseased honey; but on investigation I 
tind about the only apiaries affected were those 
where the owners practiced artificial swarming, and 
allowed the brood to get chilled; and of course dead 
brood does not hatch worthacent. That is my idea 
about foul brood. What say you? We have over 
400 stands in this locality, and allow them to swarm 
naturally, and have never found any foul brood. 

The price of honey varies with the seasons. Last 
year, extracted honey sold in San Francisco from 4 
to 8cts. perlb. This fall itis worth from 8 to 12 cts. 
Ithink there would be no trouble in contracting 
honey at 5 cts., no matter how good the season is, as 
every year honey is tuking the place of sugar more 
and more, We have had one fine rain this fall, xpd 
every thing indicates a wet winter. If so, we shall 
have a good honey season next spring and summer. 
My bees ure all out to-day, and are sul getting some 
honey from flowers that are in bloom. The rain has 
started vegetation, and one more shower and the 
earth will be covered with a coat of green in this 
part of the country. Iwas out huuting a few days 
lust month; killed 6 deer; met 2 parties of bunters; 
one bad killed 23 deer and one beur, and the other 
party 12 deer; so you may think this 1s a Jand of ven- 
ison aud honey, as Wellas milk and honey. I wish I 
could send you a nice saddle of venison for Christ- 
mas; but you are too far off; but I will think of you 
all the same when I have « big roust. 

G. W. LECHLER. 

Oak Park, Newhall, Los A. Co., Cal., Nov. 4, 1851, 


rl ae 
HOW TO TURN LANGSTROTH OR SIM. 


PLICITY HIVES INTO CHAFF HIVES 
LOR WINTERING. 


AND THAT, TOO, ALMOST WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


HE way to do this occurred to me a few morn- 
ings ago, and I proceeded at once to do up one 
dozen of colonies as an experiment. As I 

looked on them after I had the bees snugly en- 
sconced in their new quarters, I felt better satisfied 
with it than with any thing I had seen or heard of as 
an out-door-wintering hive. I give the plan, that 
others may try it. 

Take %-inch boards, 10 inches broad. Cut three 
pieces just the length of the top of the comb-frames, 
and a fourth piece % inch shorter. Nail them to- 
gether, the short piece on and not between the sides, 
and even with them at one end. Thus you havea 
box 9x10x1944 inches in the inside, just right for six 
frames. This box is to stand on end, the short side 
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to the front, and the short end of this side down, for 
anentrance, A strip °*; of an inch square should be 
nailed to cach outside at the bottom, and project 344 
inches in front, and a board 3% inches broad nailed 
on this to cover the entrance-way. ‘To hold the 
frames together and in place, and away from the 


front and back of the box, strips should be nailed, | 
two on tke front, one near the bottom; and one on 


the back near the bottom. A strip 44 inch square 
should extend from side to side, °{ inch from the 
bottom, and two inches from the front for the end 
of the frames to rest on to keep them from drop- 
ping out when you lift the box. A notched strip 
should be made to slip over the upper end and back 
of the frames after they are in, to hold them in place 
and away from the back.. To put the bees in, set 
the box on a board or the cover of the hive; lift the 
frames one by one, commencing at the side, and 
Slip each frame down in the notches prepared for it, 
putting the bottom of the frame toward the front of 
the box, and the front end of the frame down. This 
can be done easily without hurting the becs. The 
only difficulty will be with the last comb. If the 
comb bas projecting points, these should be cut off 
with the honey-knife, and it will go in readily. After 
the frames are all in, slip over the tops of tbeir up- 
per end,the notched strips to steady them. Then 
brush the bees out of the hive and set this box in 
the center of the 10-frame hive, with the cover of 
the entrance-way tight against the front end of the 
hive. Puta cloth over the tops of the box, fill in 
around it with chaff; put on asecond story. and fill 
as before with chaff, piling it up over the cloth cov- 
er; or better, put ona third story and fill it witha 
chaff cushion so that you can open the hive at pleas- 
ure. This gives a tall narrow hive, well protected, 
with the honey at one side, and above the bees. It 
gives them ample room to cluster away up out of 
the cold from the entrance. It overcomes the ob- 
jection to the Langstroth hive, that it is too shallow 
for wintering; it does away with the objection to 
the chaff hive, that in the Summer you have to lift 
the combs one by one out of the upper to get at the 
under story. This hive can be taken down, and the 
bees and combs returned to their old place in a few 
minutes. The boxes can be put away in the shed, 
and every thing made ready for summer work ina 
few hours. Give it a trial. 

Milroy, Pa. Rev. J. W. WHITE. 

Many thanks, friend W.; but your idea is 
substantially the same as that given in some 
of the earlier volumes of GLEANINGS. If I 
am correct, quite a number tried it, but for 
some reason it has been abandoned. I made 
a test of it on one weak colony that was 
dwindling ; but as it didn’t seem to save 
them, I let it drop. I used no box, but stood 
the frames on end, put blocks between them, 
and after the bees had waxed all together, 
covered the whole with a sack of bagging. 
Since you revive the matter, I feel it would 
give about as good protection frem the 
weather as a chaff hive, only that I should 
be a little afraid the bees might get above 
some of the honey, and starve on empty 
combs in the very top of the hive. I wish 
the matter might have amore thorough test, 
for it would be a very great saving of ex- 

nse to those who have only Simplicity 
lives to winter in. We could make these 
boxes quite cheaply. On the other hand, 
however, it would be quite a task to prepare 








a hundred hives thus, and then have the 
whole to put back in the spring, and put the 
boxes away, while the chaff hives are always 
all right, both winter and summer. 








The “Grovilery.” 








This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who aro 
dissatistied, and when anything is amiss, | hope you will **‘ talk 
right out.’’ As a rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 








he thought it would not make any difference in their win- 
tering (1 had before told him I did not want them, but 

* wanted my money back). To-day | received a card, saying 
if | wanted them he would ship at once, but advised me to wait 
tillspring. This is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

You ask me if I think you should be responsible for money 
sent by those who are not your subscribers. As I presume this 
is meant to include myself, 1 will tell you what 1 Po think, and 
first will quote you one of your own texts. “He that doeth 
righteousness, is righteous ’* Ordinarily speaking, | would not 
hold the publisher responsible for his advertisers’ wrong-doing; 
but in the case of one like yourself, who pretends to such a very 
superior degree of holiness (/), and also of his great influence 
with the Lord, I would most assuredly hold you responsible for 
every cent sent by one who had been a subscriber, and who had 
sent money before you published the articles reflecting on the 
intention or ability of any of your advertisers to fulfill their 
promises. But you know very well that your whole object in 
offering to pay Mr. B ’s debts, or those of any one else, was 
simply that you might make your readers exclaim, ‘** What a 
very good man Mr. Root must be! for he will not see any of his 
subscribers suffer so long as he can kelp it.’’ And this, too, 
when I do not think you had the most remote intention of pay- 
ing asingle dollar. But then, this is just of a piece with every 
thing | have ever seen from you in the two years I have watched 
your course in GLEANINGS. .There is not a single line written by 
you, whether in Our Homes (which, by the way, should proper- 
ly be included under the heading of Humbugs and Swindles. for 
if it is not a swindle it is from first to last a grand humbug) or 
in any of the other departments, but, if rightly understood, is 
intended solely for the praise of A. L. Root and his wares. If I 
could atford to do so, | would like to continue my subscription, 
for the sole purpose of watching the development of what I am 
very much inclined to think will one day prove to be a much 
greater failure than that made by Mr. Burch; and when it does 
come, if ever, I do not believe that your ereditors will fare as 
well as those of Mr. B. LI would like to write a great deal more, 
but as my time is worth something to me, and | doubt whether 
you will read even this much, | will now bid you adieu. 

J. P. BYRNE, 

Foster’s Crossing, Warren Co., O., Nov. 17, 1881. 


In our young people’s prayer-meeting last 
Sunday evening, a lady said that we should 
thank God for our enemies, because they tell 
us of our faults, which friends never do. If 
that is so, it seems to me I should be very 
thankful indeed for the above letter. Let 
us see if we can not find something good in 
it. One strong point is, that we should be 
very careful indeed about doing or saying 
any thing that might induce anybody to 
think we are claiming to be holier than oth- 
er folks. Lesides this, friend B., you have 
given me about the biggest stirring-up I 
ever had in my life, in the way of a resolve 
that | would get outof debt. Perhaps it has 
given friend Burch a similar determination. 
lam going to commence to-day to cut down 
outgoes and expenses, and save the coppers; 
and you just see if I break down. As a gene- 
ral thing, I think it well to keep cool and 
not get stirred up; but I do not know that 
it would hurt us a bit, a great many of us, if 
we got considerably ‘* riled” when twitted 
about our finances, if we only kept riled long 
enough to have every thing fixed up snug 
and trim. Now, boys, who of us will pre- 
sent the best record for one straight, care- 
ful, and prompt? Friend b., if you ever 
come our way, please give us a call; it may 
be that your letter has been the means of do- 
ing me more real good than any one I[ ever 
received in my life, even if I was * boiling 
for a fight’? when { first read it. Do you re- 
member, friends,‘ Count—it—all—joy,” etc.? 


ve WROTF Mr. Burch, telling him to send me on my bees, if 
x 
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A BOOMING REPORT FROM TEXAS. 


216 LBS. COMB HONEY, AND 304 EXTRACTED, IN ONE 
SEASON, FROM THE DAUGHTER OF A DOLLAR 
QUEEN. 

S the honey season is just now over with us, 
A I willsendin my report below. I will give 
what our best hive did, and also the average. 
At 12 o'clock, May 30, we placed our best hive on the 
scales; they gathered,— 
That Eve .|June 15.......18 Ibs 
3 2 os 16 rain * 
¥ OS 


“ 


Total.... 173 lbs. 
546 Ibs. 
naa.” 


402 Ibs. 

You see, in 24 days they made 546 lbs., and every 
night they lost 6 ibs.;,and how it was we could not 
imagine. They were always weighed before any 
bees got out in the morning, and after they all came 
home at night; 80 you see, at the time the drought 
set in, June 27d, we had taken them off the scales, 
and they made more honey in the fall; so now I will 
just give the exact amount of honey we have taken 
from them. Wehave just the number of times we 
took honey, and how much each time, without any 
date. The Ist time, 5 lbs.; 2d, 14; 3d, 4; 4th, 30; 5th, 
111; 6th, 140; 7th, comb honey, 107; 8th, comb, 70; 9th, 
comb, 39. Totul, 520 lbs. You see, we took 304 Ibs. 
extracted honey and 216 lbs. of comb. This state” 
ment is badly made out, but correct. If anybody 
doubts it, we can bring forth four witnesses who 
will testify to the above. This colony wanted to 
swarm the latter part of March. As we didn’t want 
any more bees at that time, we ran them for honey. 
All through the months of May and June, the above 
hive was a 4-story Simplicity, holding 40 L. frames 
and a gvod circle of brood in every frame. The 
queen is a full-blooded Italian that [I raised myself 
from a dollar queen bought of Mr. Root two years 
ago, and I now have nearly all my hives stocked 
with her daughters. In conclusion, my 44 colonies 
averaged me 196 lbs. of honey each, amounting to 
$°624 lbs.; about one-third comb honey, and [sold at 
an average price of 144c perlb. This brougbt me 
1228.92. Thisisthe season’s work for myself, wife, 
and two brothers. I fear from some cause my bees 
have foul brood. I hope not, but they look suspi- 
cious. E. J. ATCHLEY. 

Dallas, Tex., Nov. 7, 1881. 

Friends, there is something more in the 
above startling report, than the simple fact 
that friend A. had a great flow of honey. and 
wisely made the best of it. If you will look 
through our back numbers, you will see 
that booming reports have unexpectedly 
turned up first in one State and then anoth- 
er, until the beginner who is looking for the 
best locality in which to make astart is sore- 
ly puzzled, and perhaps somewhat per- 
plexed, to Parcel 4 for these statements 
that startle us almost, as they shoot up into 
view almost with the suddenness of a rocket. 
Is it not true, that none of us half urder- 
stand or comprehend what is in store for us, 
when we once understand our business in- 
telligently ?— Friend A., the loss every 
night is caused by the evaporation of the 





water contained in the thin new honey. I 
believe it is always the case, but it may not 
be to so great an extent as you mention. In 
looking the report over, I have been in- 
clined to think the 50 lbs. reported on one 
day might be a mistake. Did you not skip 
one day, or does it not include at least a part 
of two days? The whole secretof the great 
yield is in the queen of such astonishing 
fertility as to keep brood in 40 combs, all 
at one time. Those who have been so 
thoughtless, not to say unkind, as to con- 
demn the dollar queens as a class, would do 
well to consider this and other reports of a 
similar character. I would say to the friends 
who read this, that I have known friend A., 
and have dealt with him for many years, and 
[am sure he has made his statement hon- 
estly.—I trust you are mistaken about the 
foul brood, friend A. There has been quite 
alittle of borrowing trouble where parties 
Imagined they had it, where it was only 
dead brood from some ordinary cause, such 
as leaving it exposed, ete. 


mE ODO tee _—— 


CELLAR Vs. OUTDOOR WINTHMING — 
AND Vii FILATIoN. 


tering. | have now foreight years wintered 
my bees successfully in the cellir. My cellar is 
only 12 feet square, directly under our living-room, 
which contains a stove, of course. The cellar is not 
frost-proof, as our potatoes frequently freeze. This 
12-foot cellar frequently contains 39 to 40 colonies of 
bees, besides potatoes, apples, lard, meat, and several 
dozens of cans of fruit, and still leaves room for en- 
trance and exit. Last winter I placed bees in eellir 
about the middle of November, where they were left 
undisturbed until February 22d, when I set all out 
forafly. A few I found uneasy with symptoms of 
dysentery, and combs somewhat moldy. The 
cause was plainly to be seen: the entrance was not 
large enuugh for proper ventilation. I use Sim- 
plicity hives, with loose bottom-board; a slot cut in 
bottom-board, triangular, % of an inch deep. I 
then placed a block % of an inch thick under each 
corner, slightly raised each cover, and loosened the 
enamel coth. A few days after, all were dry and in 
good condition. Hereafter I shall thoroughly ven- 
tilate each hive. [ had a neighbor a few miles from 
me that kept from 2) to 30 colonies of bees in box 
hives, and always wintered them on their summer 
stands; he alwsys kept an inch block under each 
corner, and left the cap (a box 12 inches square by 
6 inches deep) on, with the entrance of an inch 
auger-hole in the cap open; and he generally win- 
tered successfully. I have, at times, put bees inthe 
cellar that were very weak, but would come out 
strong in the spring. Have never had any trouble 
from spring dwindling. While I know that we can 
winter our bees at times out of doors, [ think the 
bees, as well as ourselves, would be more com fort- 
able if warmly housed. It has been frequently 
demonstrated that cattle, horses, sheep, and other 
stock, can be wintered in a wooded lot, or around a 
straw stack; still, I can sleep much better when I 
know my stock is ina good warm barn; and [ im- 
agine the stock appreciates the accommodation3 
also. In cellar wintering, I never remov~ any 
frames, or contract the brood-nest. Mr. George 


{ WANT to putin my plea in favor of cellar win- 
“" 


| 
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Grimm's method is mine exactly, and I thoroughly 
agree with Mr. Jerome Wiltse on ventilation. I 
simply write to corroborate them. 

Elmwood, I1l., Nov., 1881. M. H. SNYDER 

Have you not simply compared cellar win- 
tering with outdoor wintering without pro- 
tection, friend $.? I too slecp better when 
I know my bees are comfortable ; but with 
our varying climate, it seems to me they are 
most so in well-fixed chaff hives, in their 
summer houses, undisturbed. 


ED +6 ee 


A CHEERING REPORT FROM™ OUR OLD 
FRIEND J. 8. WLODBURN. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT LATE-REARED QUEENS. 


12 colonies of Italian bees, only 5 of which 

were entitled to the claim of being fair, aver- 
age colonies. The remaining 7 would not, I believe, 
have been purchased by any of your readers as 
third-rate nuclei. All of the number, moreover, 
were nearly through with their winter stores. Feed- 
ing, nursing, and a building-up of the weaker from 
the stronger, was the only programme of manage- 
ment that seemed to promise any thing short of the 
practical extinguishment of my * Home” apiary 
(these 12 were the sole survivors of the 30 fine stocks 
which this apiary counted in the fall of 1880), and up- 
on this programme I entered with but slight expecta- 
tion of the bountiful return which a kind Providence 
had in store forme. Thirty lbs. of sugar were made 
into a thin syrup, and fed to the 12 colonies, princi- 
pally to the stronger ones, and as their brood began 
to hatch, assistance was brought from the stronger 
to the weaker, and this was kept up till I had in each 
of my hives a state of things that enabled its bees to 
conserve to the full the laying capacity of their 
queen. About the first of June, 10 colonies were se- 
lected and arranged for the extractor; the other two 
were divided and devoted to the raising of queens. 
And now here is my report for the season: — 

From the 10 run on the extractor I received 1119 
Ibs. of the finest honey I ever handled, and 22 swarms. 
From the two consigned to the rearing of queens, I 
sold $34.00 worth of queens; took 46 sections of comb 
honey, and now have from them 8 good stands of 
bees. To put these and a few of the others in ap- 
proved condition for winter, I have fed this fall just 
200 lbs. of sugar; but as the cost of this, as also of 
the 30 Ibs. fed in the spring, and 2 Cyprian queens 
purchased during the summer, is more than “off- 
seted’’ by the proceeds of queens sold, I have still 
the happiness to report my yield for the season as 
fully up to the amount of honey taken, and increase 
of stocks secured; that is, 1165 lbs. honey, and 28 
swarms, or 9614 lbs. honey, and 23344 per cent in- 
crease per colony, spring count. 

My honey was all sold at an average of about 124% 
cents per Ib. within 60 days of its being taken from 
the hive, and without the least conscious effort. I 
did not even have to hang my sign upon the gate; 
the honey was so good it just sold itself. My bees 
are, I think, in exceptionally good condition for 
winter. 

I close with this single statement, together with the 
moral to which it unmistakably points. My queens 
in the spring were, with two or three exceptions, 


B the middle of April last I had in my yard here 





reared late in the season of 1880, and were therefore 
such as Mr. Doolittle and a few others would con- 
demn as comparatively worthless. But the lesson 
to which this fact points, especially in the ligbt of 
this season’s work, it seems to me, is that it matters 
not when or how our queens are reared, provided 
they are raised from approved stock, and at a time 
when the internal economy of the hive is such as to 
supply the essential requisites of the swarming peri- 
od; namely, flying drones, brood in all stages, and a 
full proportion of workers of all ages, and under the 
agreeable stimulus of busy labor. And who, I may 
udd, knows better bow to attain and to maintain this 
indispensable condition of things than the intelligent 
and wide-awake bee-keeper who -is endeavoring to 
turn an honest penny in connection with the press- 
ing demands of the “dollur queen” trade? Given 
the pasturage of the Doolittle ranch, and the prac- 
tical skill and well-timed diligence of the Doolittle 
brain and hand, and there is not, I firmly believe, an 
Italian apiary in the broad land that would not com- 
pete closely with the Doolittle apiary in its yearly 
returns. J.S. WOODBURN. 
Livermore, Pa., Nov. 8, 1881. 
—————_——> +00 <a 
APIS AMERICANA. 


THE COMING BEE, 


bees, all points considered, superior to any 

race or strain we now know of, is so simple 
that I am induced to outline it to your readers, after 
reading the ideas of friends Hutchinson, Viallon, and 
others, upon the subject. The above-named gentle- 
men seem to be.somewhat mixed up as regards the 
best ways and means, and whether any such result 
ean be obtained or not. I may be mistaken in my 
judgment, and a little more light might rob me of 
my clearness in the matter, and dazzle to blind; but 
I feel thus confident, that I will give you my course. 
I will first make a few statements upon which I feel 
sure all will agree, and then draw my deductions 
from the facts I shall state, and leave you to judge 
of their logic. 

1. Markings are no positive indication of any spe- 
cial degree of any trait in the character of the bee. 
We have all seen colonies standing side by side that 
were equal, in every way discernible, to the master; 
and yet that result which we so highly prize came 
from one inatwo-fold degree, compared with the 
other. 

2. Traits of character are as hereditary with the 
races of bees as with other races. The above fact 
we have demonstrated over and over again, in our 
manipulations of the two races now common to the 
apiarists of this country. Italians closely guard the 
hive; Germans speedily build comb; Cyprians sharp- 
ly sting. 

3. We are now in possession of good qualities 
enough to meet the demands of the highest aim of 
our most progressive breeders, and the only work 
left is to consolidate these qualities into one strain 
of bees, and, to the exclusion of various other pro- 
pensities possessed by the various races and strains 
now ours. Then we can exclaim, “ Eureka!” Apis 
Americana!” How we shall accomplish this object, 
is what Iam going totry to point out. If you have 
in your yard a queen which is abnormally unpro- 
lifie, you destroy her, with almost pérfect assurance 
that the one the colony will rear from a cell from 


Ma understanding of how to produce a strain of 
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that large prolific queen over in the corner, will be a 
prolific one. Such is the common understanding 
and practice. is it not? My experience has taught 
me that the trait of prolificness is not as surely 
transmittible as those of good nature and honey- 
gathering and “comb-building propensities. In my 
judgment the three above-named traits of character 
are the ones which we should especially seek. In 
my breeding I never breed from a colony that does 
not possess them in an eminent degree, nor from 
one that seriously lacks in the following minor 
points of excellence: viz , prolificness and watchful- 
» ness. Ihave made these points named above my 
special objects to breed from, and the reverse of 
them the propensities to be destroyed through- 
out my apiary. Friend V.tells friend H., on first 
page of Nov. No., that he has found the second and 
third generation from imported bees to lack the en- 


ergy of their foreign sires. I can account for that | 


only by some peculiarity of his locality. Five to 
eight years ago I bought daughters of imported 


queens quite largely of different breeders who re- | 
| that, by the aid of empty combs, 12 colonies were in- 
| creased to 81. Most cf the 12 were of my strongest 
| colonies, but all my stocks were weak, and one of 


ported their apiaries well stecked with imported 
queens and drones from the same, and of men whom 
I have no reason to doubt, and I also raised workers, 


drones, and queens, from imported queens in my 
| to have a pateh of brood in two combs. It may be 
| interesting to give you the exact record of one of 


own yard, and [ will tell you to-day that the best, 
most profitable, and pleasant bees that I have ever 


owned are bees that were produced by crossing the | 
best strains of the German bees with the best of the | 


imported dark leather-colored Italians, at the same 
time picking from stocks that possessed the above- 
named qualities in the highest degree. 

After this time I can plainly see the fruits of my 
labor. My methods have not been strict, but gen- 
eral and persistent. Both before and since the use 
of full sheets of comb foundation in the breeding 
department, [I made it a practice to separate my ali- 
worker and drone combs, and keep the drone combs 
constantly occupied by such stock as I desired to 
perpetuate in my apiary, and to rear my queens 
from the pick of the choicest. Don’t understand 
me that I rear all my new queens. Ido not. I allow 
and encourage all my ‘‘standard”’ colonies (as we 
call them) to go on in the natural way; but for those 
below the “ standard,”’ I do the queening as above. 

I never rear queens out of the swarming season. 
I never have cells built in any but full strong col- 
onies, and many directly under the swarming im- 
pulse. lam aware that some few contend that my 
queens are no better for that; but Iam not among 
them, and [take pleasure in noting that none con- 
sider them worse. If it is true that some forced 
queens appear to be No. 1, and really are; that does 
not prove that the forced from the forced of the 
_ forced will not lack the energy of their ancestors. 
I have but little faith in the improvements to be 
made by any breeder trying to follow the above 
rules, and at the same time anxiously watching the 
developments of stripes. I have almost totally ig- 
nored color, and yet, strange to say, I enter few 
apiaries that are’ really yellower than my own. 
“Cross hybrids’”’ are no more a couplet in our apia- 
ry. Such things are not necessary. It seems to me 
that the whole subject is summed up in the word 
“differentiation.”’ In every species of animal or 
vegetable life, wherever found, we see that nature 
is ever **sporting,”’ thus producing great differences, 
and this is an earnest invitation to the thoughtful 
and progressive culturist to improve the strains and 
species that are under his control. If you wish cer- 








tain qualities of character, breed toward them. If 
color, in stripes or otherwise, breed for that. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Cass Co., Mich., Oct. 7, 1881. 


FROM 12 TO 81 IN ONE SEASON, CONSID- 
ERED AGAIN. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY-PLANTS. 


in understanding you. No frame of brood, 
nor of any thing but empty comh, was used 
in building up the 12 colonies to 81. The 89 (you 
probat ly mean 69) frames of brood that you speak of 
as taken from the home apiary were part and parcel 
of the 12 colonies, a full colony being taken from the 
home apiary, with a queen-cell in each frame of 
brood, and distributed in the Wilson apiary. The 
queen-cells were started by other colonies; but as 


yy you are not correct on p. 535, if Iam correct 


' an offset to this, the 12 colonies had only 8 queens 


among them, so I think it is not far from fair to say 


the original 12 had got nofurther, up to June If, than 


the earliest-formed colonies, which, of course, will 
have a more favorable record than those formed 
later. 

May 24, I started it with one frame of brood and 
the adhering bees, giving it a queen-cell. putting an 
empty comb on each side of the brood. May 23,1 
saw the young queen. June 3, gave one frame eggs. 
June 11, clipped the queen and took away one frame 
eggs. June 17, took one frame eggs, leaving only 
one frame brood. June 25 there was brood in three 
frames. July 1, took one brood, leaving threo brood. 
July 11, had four brood. July 20, brood in 6 combs. 
Aug. 16, brood in 7; extracted one comb of honey. 
Aug. 22, extracted one honey. Aug. 31], extracted 
one honey. Sept. 6, extracted one honey, Oct. 21, 
the stock weighed 75 lbs., without cap or cover, in L. 
hive, with fixed bottom-board, 9 combs, and %-inch 
division-board. So I suppose it has at least 35 lbs. of 
honey. 

I gave to the work the closest and best care I was 
capable of, and they had no combs to build; but 
above all, the season was such as I never knew be- 
fore, giving an uninterrupted flow of honey from 
spring till some time in September. And this leads 
me to think that those of us who wish to make a 
business of raising honey will, sooner or later, be 
driven to give some attention to the matter of 

ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. 

If an occasional season gives unusual results, can 
we not to some extent control the seasons by judi- 
cious planting? Now,Idon’t mean to go crazy on 
this subject, but I am not keeping bees for fun, but 
for the money there is in it; and believing that I 
could get good returns from the outlay, Iam willing 
toinvest some dollars in planting figwort, Spider 
plant, melilot, etc., if I can know just how to go 
about it. From all accounts, I think I should rather 
have an acre of figwort-than of any other one plant. 
I have just set out a dozen plants of it that I found 
growing wild, an old friend first calling my attention 
to it as a weed on which the bees were constantly at 
work. I planted a package of seed in the spring of 
1830, and not a seed grew; but this year one plant 
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came from the same seed that had lain in the ground 
ayear. This year I planted a larger quantity of | 
seed, but not a plant hus come. I think next spring | 
I shall try setting the plants. Now, Novice, you 
have had perhaps more experience than any one in | 
trying to raise this plant. and have told usa good 
deal about it from time to time; I believe you would 
hardly do a better service to the fraternity than to 
tell us just how you would now go about getting an 
acre of figwort to growing. At what price will you 
furnish us plants next spring? how far shull they be 
set apart? what soil is best? how prepured? how cul- 
tivated? You say the self-sown seeds have come up 
by the million on your plantation. If I should sow 
the seeds this fall, would they not come up next 
spring the same as your self-sown seed? What is 
the seed worth per pound? 

I got a peck of melilot, and am sowing it along 
the rnad-sides, and I wonder if it would not pay me 
to sow some in drills to be cultivated, 

I notice that catnip grows spontaneously along 
fence and hedge-rows, and in partially shaded places; 
and I have been pulling off the seed-heads and scat- 
tering them where none were already growing, in 
shady places. 

I planted Spider-plant seed in open ground in the 
spring of 1880. It came up well, and self-sown seeds 
from those plants came up this year; but some seed 
that I saved from the same plants, and sowed this 
spring, did not come up. Whuxt shall I do to get an 
acre of Spider piants growing? and what will the 
seed cost per pound? Can any one tell us whether 
the golden-honey plant spoken of so highly by Dr. 
Tinker is as valuable in other localities? 

Were the figwort seeds that came up in the potato 
patch (p. 567), this year’s or last year’s seed? 

Marengo, Ill., Nov. 8, 1881. C. C. MILLER. 


I agree with you, friend M., that I would 
rather have an acre of figwort than of any 
other plant yet brought forward. Although 
we have had perhaps two acres in bloom this 
season, itis pretty hard to tell the quantity 
of honey it produced, where between three 
and four hundred colonies were at work on 
it; but the fact that it was, during about 
three months, such a perfect roar of bees as 
to astonish everybody, bee-men or not, tells 
pretty strongly in its favor. If I could have 
a single acre, say on some isolated spot, and 
then plant only about ten colonies of bees 
near it, I think we would have comb honey 
from it in sections for a good long spell. 
Who will make this experiment ? Another 
thing: This figwort seems to be wonder- 
fully plastic in the hands of one who will | 
love nature enough to study its pecularities. 
I have before mentioned an early variety 
that blooms even before white clover; and 
its great hardiness, and habit of pushing up 
its strong green shoots, even before the 
snow has gone at times, seems to promise 
that it may be made to yield the very first 
honey of the season, as well as the last. We) 
have already had bees at work on it in May 
and November, and every intervening month. 
Another thing: In picking ny way through 
the field one day (cur patch down on the 
sandy creek bottom was a little roaring | 
swamp, for the plants were higher than a 
field of tall corn), I found one stalk, or root, 
rather, bearing flowers of at least twice the 





ordinary size, and I at the time proposed to 


tie a blue ribbon around the stalk so as to 
save seed from it. It seemed to have hone 

in proportion to the size of the flower, an 

the bees seemed to like the large blossoms, 
as it was so much easier to get into them. 
In my mind there isn’t a question. but that 
this plant of the woods may be so cultivated 


_as:to enlarge its blossoms, just as much as 
our garden flowers have been enlarged over 


the wild plants. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that it is large globules of 
honey, rather than large showy blossoms, 
we are after. Yellow bands are very pretty, 
but honey-gatherers are prettier, to the bee- 
man who is in debt in the fall. I really do 
not know whether I can find that plant now 
or not. When it stops raining I will see. 
Possibly the seed-pods are enough larger for 
identification. 

There seems to be something funny about 
the failures in getting the seeds to grow. It 
may not be so funny after all, to those who 
have fussed and failed. If you get some 
woods dirt and sand, perhaps half and half, 
and sow the seeds in a box, and keep the 
temperature right, with the air moist, I 
think you can raise them by the million, 
without fail. Asasash put over them ig 
a moist air over them, I think it may be 
well, even indoors. They must not have too 
much sun. <A soil that will bake over the 
top will not do at all, and there is where [ 
think so many fail. Our creek-bottom sand 
seems to suit them exactly. This matter of 
improving the plant by selection, requires a 
great deal of time and care ; and with all my 
business it is almost out of the question for 
me to attempt it. Will not some of our 
boys and girls attempt it? The sale of seed 
from improved plants will pay you well for 
the labor. I would set the plants exactly as 
corn is planted, and then give them corn 
treatment, and nothing more. Our plants 
almost invariably blossom the first season, 
with any sort of ordinary corn care. Those 
that were self-sown in the po patch, 
from seed that I think ripened this season, 
are in blossom now, this 18th day of Novem- 
ber. With such ground as that, I would 
simply prepare and mark out the ground ex- 
actly as for corn, and sow the seed, say one 
or two dozen seeds ina hill. Cultivate. hoe, 
and weed; and if some hills fail entirely, 
carry plants from those having many. This 
would save. in a great measure, the grievous 
task of setting out an acre of plants; and I 
tell you it is a grievous task, as I well know. 
The most I should fear would be the hot sun 
on the young plants; but if the seed was 
sown in April or May, I think it could be 
managed. You might have some plants in 
a hotbed, to ‘ fall back on,’”’ as the woman 
said of her sewing-machine, if she failed in 
making her boarding-house “pay.” The 
plants that I sold at 25 cents per hundred 
last spring did not pay me very well, nor 
our customers either. I am sure somebody 
in the plant business could make it pay, and 
send them without trouble. I can not pos- 
sibly ‘‘ spread ’ myself over so many things, 
and have them all do well. I often, of Jate, 
think of the poor old hen that tried to sit on 
69 eggs (if that was the number). IfI rec- 
collect rightly, there were some of them that 
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did not hatch. I am inclined to think that 
God intended I should point out the way to 
these new avenues of work that open up so 
thickly, instead of trying to do every thing 
that comes up,myself. As s on as the roots 
start in the spring, down un that sandy 
ground, I will sell them for a penny each ; 
and if by mail, about as much more for 
postage. Seed sown in the fall will come 
up in the spring, and, in fact, all through 
the summer. It does not seem to make 
much difference how old it is. 

Melilot makes a much finer growth, when 
cultivated. I would plant an acre of Spider 
plants exactly as I would corn ; and, so far 
as I know, the seed will grow almost as sure- 
ly as corn. It wants just about the same 
temperature and soil that corn does. Put in 
8 or 10 seeds, and transplant where they fail. 
By raising the plants in a hotbed, you could 
get blossoms a month earlier; but I “oe 
think it would pay for theextra labor. With 
the amount of both cp raised, I had sup- 
posed the seeds might this season be offered 
very low; but I do not see any offers less 
than those in our price list. Have I not 
covered all points, friend Miller ? 

rr ee 
A HOPEFUL A BC SCHULAR 


little of my experience. I have never writ- 

ten a word yet, though this is my third year 
in the bee business. Others bave done the writing, 
and by their advice and directions I have profited 
much. I feel now that I ought to give in my ex- 
perience. It may be of interest and profit to begin- 
ners at least. I commenced in 1879 with 4 box hives; 
transferred early in the season; three I ran for 
comb heney; got 50 lbs. to the hive. The other I in- 
creased to three; sold one, and went into winter- 
quarters witb five, and came out with five. The next 
season I ran three for honey, and twofor increase; 
got 200 lbs. surplus comb honey; increased to 12, ull 
of which I wintered without loss. { have now 20 
colonies of Italians, and will get about 60 lbs. from 
each of 6 colonies run for honey. I have sold some 
bees and queens each year, and have made the bus- 
iness pay from the beginning. I use the L. frame 
and chaff-packed hives. Some have Root chaff hives, 
which I like, and some have chaff only around lower 
story. I have never lost a stock of bees from any 
cause, except one that went to the woods. I read 
up pretty well before I tried to handle a bee, and 
this is what enabled me to succeed as I have. 1 
commenced, expecting to employ all my time in 
the business, and now havenotime for any thing else. 
I am pleased, and paid better than I possibly could 
be in any other business. It is a light and pleasant 
occupation. and I regard it as safe as any other bus- 
iness. It is true, we hear of great losses some 
seasons, but Iam not alarmed. Last season was the 
hardest for many years, but I came through safely 
with each of my 12 stocks in good condition. I had 
them on 4 and 5 frames; 20 lbs. honey; chaff division- 
boards each side, winter passages in all the combs; 
chaff cushion on top. If 1 can have my bees in this 
shape, I don’t fear loss. 

I hope to increase to 50 colonies next season, which 
is all the bees [ want. I can’t properly care for 
more; 30 of these I shall run for honey; the rest for 
queen-rearing. West Virginia may not be as good 


Ru my bee-keeping friends, I will give you a 
=) 





for bees as some other States, but I think it a fair 
average. Ican make an average of 60 Ibs. of comb 
honey per stock, which satisties me. 
G. W. WILLIAMSON, 
Willow Island, W. Va., Aug. 3, 1881. 


rrr TS ee Sipe 
ITEMS ON EARLY POLLEN AND HONEY. 


SKUNK CABBAGE (SYMPLOCARFUS FQTIDUS). 

iN quite a little has been said during the last 
A year about early pollen and honey, perhaps a 
- few words more would not be amiss, for this 
early pollen and honey is what lays the foundation 
to our success during the season. The first plant 
producing pollen with us is skunk cabbage. The 
buds are all formed the season previous, in a small 
sheath about the size of a hen’s egg, and upon the 
first approach of spring this pushes through the 
ground, and a small opening is made, by the sheath 
parting on one side so the bee can crawlin. Inside 
of this bollow shell is a tiny ball about the size of a 
marble, with little spikes covered with pollen stand- 
ing out from it in all directions. The bees roll 
around in this shell and run over the ball, collecting 
pollen in their baskets without taking wing (the 
sume as they manipulate propolis from an old bee- 
hive which stands in the sun), till they get a lad, 
when out they crawl, often having more poijlen on 
their backs than in their pollen-baskets, and away 
they go for home. I see friend McWiilli (page 137, 
GLEANINGS) claims that skunk cabbage produces 
honey; and friend Root says, ‘*It has been several 
times mentioned as a honey-plant.”” J think there 
must be a mistake somewhere, for after several ex- 
uminations I never have been enabled to find a bee 
leaving this plant) having any honey in her sack, 
Quiuby. in his ** Mysteries of Bee-Keeping” (page 
78), Says, speaking of skunk cabbage with other pol- 
len-producing flowers, ** These afford only pollen.” 
It grows on moist soils, and after blossoming, puts 
out large cabbage-like leaves, which if broken smell 
very much like the animal from which it derives its 
name, 


med) 


PUSSY WILLOW (SALIX). 

Of this we have several kinds, which put out their 
blossoms quite irregularly. Some are a month earli- 
er than others, and some of the buds on the same 
bush are ten days later than others. The kinds 
which seem to attract the bees most are the black 
willow, upon which the kilmonark is budded, and 
those which produce a long cone-like flower similar 
to the bluck willow. From these two kinds the bees 
obtain large quantities of p lien, but, as far as I can 
ascertain, no honey. They are so eager for it, that 
they sometimes cut the blossom to pieces and pack 
the anther in their pollen-baakets, as well as the 
pollen. The flowers are of a rich orange color, and 
consist of a center, out of which spring hundreds 
of little thread-like filaments, upon which the pollen 
is supported. It is very interesting to see the bees 
work on these flowers, a8 you can see their motions 
so plainly, as the tree or bush does not grow to be 
of much height. It naturally grows on low swampy 
ground; but with a little culture to start, will grow 
readily on dry ground. They grow readily from 
cuttings put in the ground in early spring, as does 
all of the willow tribe. The above are often set 
down as *“‘honey-plants;’’ but according to Quinby, 
and my own observation, they produce no honey. 
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GOLDEN WILLOW (SALIX VITELLINA). 

This and the white willow give us our first honey; 
but, contrary to the above, produces no pollen. | 
When this is in blossom, and the weather is warm, 
the bees rush out of their hives at early dawn, and 
work on it all day long as eagerly as they do on bass- 
wood. The flowers are similar to these which grow 
on the birch, being of long tag-like shape, as large 
asa slate pencil, and from one to two inches in 
length. These tags secrete honey so profusely that 
it can many times be seen glistening in the morning 
sun, and the trees resound with the busy hum of 
bees from morning till night. From the few trees 
along a small creek near here, our bees frequently 
make a gain of 10 Ibs. of honey. The honey is quite 
similar to apple honey, and of a nice aromatic flavor. 
The golden willow yields the most honey of any wil- 
low with which Iam acquainted. On page 599, Vol. 
8 of GLEANINGS, F. 8. Paddock asks, * Which kind of 
willows are best as a bee plant, and how close should 
they be set fora fence?’’ The white willow is the 
kind used for fencing, and this kind also yields hon- 
ey largely, but not quite so much as the golden wil- 
low. The cuttings are set 6 inches apart fora fence; 
and where kept trimmed, I know of no fence which 
presents a more beautiful appearance than does 
this. This is the most rapid growing kind of all the 
willow tribe, single shoots growing from 3 to 6 feet 
inayear. By trimming twice a year it is kept in 
good subjection. Thus in short I have given what 
light I can as regards very early pollen and honey, 


as well as willow for fencing. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1881. 


The above facts are certainly of much 
value; and although contrary to my im- 
pressions in some respects, I presume friend 


D. is right. The common fence willow is 
in great profusion in our vicinity, but Lhave 
never seen many bees on it. I have never 
seen any willow that produces honey in such 
quantities as to be seen by the eye, as friend 
D. mentions, and | think that we can all of 
us have at least a few cuttings of this gold- 
en willow to test it, in our own localities 
Will friend D. please state how low he can 
furnish us such cuttings; for by that means 
we may be sure we have the kind that pro- 
duces the honey in such quantities ? The 
willow-tree sent us last spring by friend 
Culp, of Hilliard, O., drew a larger number 
of bees than any other plant I think I ever 
met; but if friend D. is correct, this must 
have been for pollen only, and not honey. It 
strikes me just now, I should very much 
like a skunk cabbage on our grounds. As 
they giow in the woods near, I presume it 
will not prove a very expensive luxury. 

Later.—F rom friend Doolittle’s forthcom- 
ing price list, which is now issuing from our 

ress, We answer our own question relative 

price of willow cuttings:— 
WILLOW CUTTINGS. 

As our bee friends frequently inquire about willows for bees, 
we have concluded to send cuttings of the following varieties at 
20 cts. per dozen by mail, postpaid. Cuttings 8 inches long, and 
from \ to % inches in dikenctor. Pussy witow, gives us early 
pollen for the bees, and is eagerly sought after by them. Gold- 
en willow yields honey in abundance: and if the weather is 

. ithelps the bees wonderfully. White willow also yields 
anev, and is the kind used for fencing. If kept trimmed it 


makes a handsome fence. The Lae iy Ys grow readily in moist 
soil, and will thrive in nearly any soil, if cultivated for the first 





year or two. Price per dozen mail, 20 cta.; per 100, by ex- 
press, 0 ¢ts.; per 1000, $4.00, sited : <i _ 


AND PREPARING 
WINTER. 


BY ONE WHO DOES WINTER HIS BEES. 


WINTERING, FOR 


?N the many excellent plans for wintering, given 
1 during the past few months, most of the writ- 
“—— ers, I believe, recommend that the bees be sup- 
plied with good honey. Does not this indicate that 
the quality of the honey is the most common cause 
of success or failure, supposing, of course, that the 
bees bave plenty of it, and are in a normal condition 
otherwise; that is, have a good queen, and a suf- 
ficient force of healthy workers? I think it does, 
and have no doubt that the neglected hives of care- 
less bee-keepeers, that survived the rigors of last 
winter, were those that had anopportunity of breed- 
ing up well late in the season, and had an accessible 
supply of good honey. 

HONEY-DEW, BAD FOR WINTERING. 

I understand good honey to be that which is 
gathered from flowers (not. honey-dew), and is well 
ripened and sealed. My experience with honey-dew 
has convinced me that it is entirely unfit for winter- 
ing: from what I know of the bees that died in this 
locality, [ am certain that black-walnut honey-dew 
and starvation killed the most of them. 

I can not agree to what friend Heddon says on 
page 542, Nov. GLEANINGS, that “it seems that those 
who neglect their bees succeed in wintering as well 
asany.”’ In all my acquaintance with the bee-keep- 
ers of this neighborhood, there is no greater old 
granny than myself about “fixing’’ his bees for 
winter, and none succeed in getting them through 
the winter better than myself; this is no doubt due 
to the fact, that the bees are supplied with an 
abundance of the best honey or syrup, within easy 
reach of the cluster. 

I have not lost, during the past eight winters, one 
single colony, excepting in 1878-79; then, owing to 
sickness in my family, I did not have time to take 
all the honey-dew out of some of my hives, and they 
were wintered partly on it and partly on syrup. 
These colonies were so seriously affected with dys- 
entery as to make it necessary in the spring to re- 
duce their number about one-half, by uniting; but 
no one died out entirely, and I sold all the surplus 
queens. 

Our bees are snugly tucked away for winter, and 
have been so for over six weeks. There is no such 
thing at our house as the gambling excitement men- 
tioned by friend Heddon, for I know to a certainty 
that next April they will be bright and healthy, 
ready for business; and to-night, as the wintry 
storm rattles against our windows, I think of them 
with as much satisfaction as I do of our faithful 
horse and Jersey cow in their comfortable quarters. 

All but two colonies are in chaff hives. They are 
confined by close division-boards to from five to 
eight combs, and these are well filled with clover and 
linden honey and sugar syrup. All have winter pas- 
sages, The entrances are contracted to \4xl% in. 
Pieces of old carpet or burlap cover the frames, 
while warm soft chaff cushions pressed down over 
all, confine the heat and absorb what moisture may 
escape from the bees. 

There ! I had almost forgotten this upward-venti- 
lation bu:i1ess. Ever since I read, years ago, what 
our kind friend Mr. Langstroth tells us about it in 
his excellent book, my bees have had something of 
the kind. That which is supplied by the chaff cush- 
ions seems now to give the best results, 
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Our cushions are about four inches thick, and last 
winter, when the thermometer ranged from 10° to 
20° for weeks at a time, they would have frost on 
the upper surface, while next to the bees they were 
dry and warm, and the bees and « »mbs dry. 

I have not found it neccessary iv have any open 
space above the frames. “If you want to know how 
that feels to the bees, just hang your bed-clothes on 
the bed-posts some cold night.” 

Asking pardon for saying so much on this almost 
threadbare subject, may I suggest, friend Root, that 
if we would all faithfully follow your timely advice, 
and attend to our bees in September, just as you di- 
rect, making them breed up well by thorough feed- 
ing, and at the same time supply them with ample 
stores of good honey or syrup, that no dead bees 
would be reported, evén if wintered in gingle-walled 
hives and on summer stands? 

E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15, 1881. 

To those who are unacquainted with friend 
H., 1 would say, by way of adding weight to 
his advice and instruction, that he is, and 
always has been from the first, one of the 
successful ones. Not only does he succeed 
in raising and wintering bees, but he suc- 
ceeds in raising fine queens, and getting 
them safely to their destination. More than 
all this, he succeeds, year after year, in doing 
business with a large number of people in 
such a way that none of them ever have any 
fault to tind; at least, so far as my knowledge 
extends. 














Every girl or boy, under 12 years of age, who writes a letter 
for this department will receive one of David Cook's excellent 
5-cent Sunday-school books. Many of these books contain the 
same matter that you find in Sunday-schoo! books costing from 
$1.00 to $1 50. 











through, and have Jaid it away, to read when I 

get lurger. } do not goto Sunday-school, for it 
is too far away, but I go to district school. I study 
the Fourth Reader, geography, grammar, spelling, 
and writirg. Pa has kept bees for 13 years; he has 
never lost many until last winter. This is the first 
year pa has taken GLEANINGS, and he likes it very 
well. Pa bas got 28 swarms of bees now; he bad 33 
swarms lust full. and lust them all but 9. I have 4 
brothers, but no sisters. My little brother, 4 years 
old, iikes bees; when they come into the house he 
takes them on his fingers and carries them out- 
doors. His nameis Amos. Pa bought 4 queens this 
year; he bought 3 of them from you, and 1 from Mr. 
W. Z. Hutchinson. The one he got from Mr. 
Hutchinson was a $1.00 queen; she was all white, 
and she has her hive full of nice light bees now. 
The $3 00 one you sent us is nice too. There are not 
mupy of her bees out yet. If you will open the bive 
you will see some of them. I donot think much of 
bee-siings as a cure for rheumatism. 

JENNIE E. STONER. 

Merrimac, Sauk Co., Wis., Oct. 15, 1881. 

A very good letter,friend Jennie. And 
so your brother’s name is just like mine. 
Isn’t it funny that it happened so? May be 
you haven’t had the rheumatism yet. Little 
girls don’t often have it. I am glad to hear 
your queens turned out so well. 


0 LIKED my book real well. I have read it 





My pa finished packing his bees to-day. They 
crowded on six and eight frames, with division- 
boards on each side of the brood-nest, one-fourth 
inch from the bottom; upper story filled with dry 
forest-leaves. I assist my father a great deal with 
his bees. I am a schoolgirl. ISABELLA WIER. 

South River, Anne Arundel Co., Md., Nov. 4, 1881. 


I am a little girl ten years old. My papa keeps 
bees. He has about 50 hives, and about 1500 lbs. of 
box honey. Papa takes GLEANINGS, and I like to 
read it. I have got one sister and one brother. My 
brother is three years old, and my sister is, eight 
years old. NELLIE WORTH. 

Reading Centre, Schuyler Co., N. Y., Nov. 5, 1881. 


Thank you, Nellie. That is a very good 
little letter. wists 


This is the first letter I have ever written, though 
I am eight years old. I have two sisters and one 
brother. My pa has kept bees for 15 years, and the 
most that he owned at atime was 40 colonies. Last 
fallhe had 3, but lost 1 last winter. My pa takes 
GLEANINGS, and I like toreadit. I think the pic- 
tures of Mr. Merrybanks and his neighbor aro very 
funny. Eva DERR. 

Indian Falls, Genesee Co., N. Y., Oct. 25, 1881. 


Iam a little girl l0 years old. I have three sisters 
and two brothers. My elder brother keeps bees, 
He had 40 swarms last Summer, and lost 15 last win- 
ter. He gave my sister two swarms. His bees 
made 1400 lbs. of honey this summer. He got lio 
per lb. for the comb honey; 17 for that in sections, 
and a shilling for the extracted. My sister has the 
picture of Blue Eyes. My brother takes GLEAN- 
INGS, and | like to read the Juvenile Department, 
He bought twelve glasses to put honey in, and gave 
me ten cents for washing them. I readin the Fourth 
Reader, and study geography, grammar, spelling, 


practical and mental arithmetic. 
EMMA WAGNER. 


Calamus, Clinton Co., Ta., Oot. 28, 1881. 

Very good, friend Emma, but wasn’t that 
a pretty big price; almost a cent apiece for 
washing the glasses? 








MRS. HARRISON TALKS TO THE CHILDREN ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS. 

I know what the juveniles ure thinking about, and 
shouting out through your happy throats. ‘ Christ- 
mas is coming! Santa Claus will soon be here!” 
The boys are wishing for sleds and skates; the girls, 
for dolls, books, and pictures. But there is one 
thing that boys and girls want just alike. Isn’t it 
funny? It’smoney. Many of you are wishing, * Oh 
if I could only earn some money !"’ Yes, that is the 
wuy to enjoy it; earn it. I see some of you own 
hives of bees, but none of you bave ever told us 
how much money you have made from them. I’m 
afraid that papa does the work, sells the honey, and, 
I’m almost afraid to say it, puts the money into his 
own pocket. If you are real bee-keepers, you will 
do the work for the bees, and sell the honey your- 
selves. You want to give presents, don’t you? If 
futher or mother gives you the money to buy with, 
itis they, and not you, who give it, isit not? You 
should keep a book acvount of your apiary, and tell 
us all about it, so we will find out whether bee-keep- 
ers are like farmers — ‘‘sonny’s pig, but daddie’s 

ork.” 

. lf you have money to spend, consider well before 


3 a 
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you doso. You give presents to your friends to 
make them happy, do you not? And the only way 
in which any of us can be made happy is in our own 
way. If you give a boy a doll, be might throw it at 
you in disgust; but if a knife or box of tools were 
given him he could hardly find words to express his 
delight if he were a boy of inventive turn; that is, 
one who likes to make things. 

Some of you could earn Christmas money by work- 
ing for Mr. Root getting subscribers for GLEANINGS. 
Some persons who do not care for bees themselves 





| $1.00, any thing on the 3-cent counter. 


might be induced to send it as a Christmas present | 


toafriend who does. A book would make them 
giad only once, while GLEANINGS would twelve 
times in a year, from Christmas to Christmas. You 
might take The Youth’s Companion along too, and 
get subscribers for both, or some other good paper. 
Who among the Juveniles will make Mr. Root the 
largest Christmas present of a big club — of subscrib- 
ers to GLEANINGS for 1882? 


SOMETHING ABOUT PENMANSHIP. 

Iam pleased to see so many children writing for 
the Juvenile Department. I think you must write 
plainly, or the editor would not print your letters as 
he does. Very often when I receive a letter from 
un editor, lawyer, or minister, it takes the whole 
family to read it; but when a child writes to me, I 
can revd itall alone by mvsrlf. Practice writing 
your own name and address, ind make exch letter so 
pluin that grandpa can read it without specs. Some- 
times | geta postal from some one who wants honey, 
and the name is written so poorly that I can not 
tell who wants it. The evenings are getting long 
now,and 80 you should practice writing, and per- 
haps Mr. Root will tell in GLEANINGS who does the 
best. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., Nov., 1881. 

Many thanks, Mrs. H., not only for the 
kind words in regard to the circulation of 


GLEANINGS, but also about the matier of | 


handwriting. I do believe it would be a 
good idea for a great many of the fathers ty 
set the children writing the letters. Perhaps 
they might monege as I do here in the office. 
I take the letter [ wish answered, and scrawl 
my answer on the back or margin just as 
hastily and awkwardly as I please. Of 
course, nobody could read it who wasn't 
schooled (‘‘ schooled” is the word, and I tell 
you it is a school), to read my crooked marks 
and abbreviations. Well, some of the girls 
in the office have so learned my characters 
that they read them right off, when you 
could scarcely read one word. Another ad- 
vantage they have: they can read the letter 
first, and from their knowledge and experi- 
ence in the business know pretty nearly 
what the answer would be, and so can easily 
write out the nice clean letters we send you. 
Mrs. H.,do you ever have any trouble in 
reading the letters our girls send you? 
Those who have tried it can tell what an 
immense saving, to a busy man, the above 
plan is. I have nothing to do with names 
and addresses, and I often scrawl answers 
without knowing who wrote the letter at all. 
I might add, for the encouragement of our 
little girl writers, that our oflice is now en- 
tirely in charge of girls and women (one of 
them is now sweeping the floor, and they 
can sweep floors and clean lamps almost (?) 
as well as boys can), and I share to a con- 











siderable extent the pride they feel in let- 
ting the world know that women can do 
business. There are seven of them in this 
room now, and in a month or two we shall 
need several more probably. 

Now about subscriptions. If you will re- 
member to send the stamps for postage, I 
will make the following offers for subscrib- 
ers: For the first name you send me with 
For 
the second, any thing on the 5-cent counter. 
For the third, any thing on the 10-cent 
counter. For the fourth, any thing on the 
15-cent counter; and for the fifth, any 25- 
cent article. After you have sent five names, 
we will credit you with'25 cents on each 
name, to be taken in any thing in our price 
list, at the retail or single-article price. 
Please remember, this offer is given only to 
increase the circulation of GLEANINGS, and 
to pay you for the time and trouble it takes 
to show it and explain its merits to your bee- 
keeping friends. Be sure to tell what arti- 
cle you want, children, and sed the postage. 
Big folks, or anybody else, may get subscrib- 
ers on the same terms, if they wish to. 
Sample copies and price lists will be fur- 
nished free. 








GOOD NEWS FROM H. A. BURCH. 





FFIULE following is from the South Haven 
et, Messenger, of Oct. 28:— 

BeeEs.— Since our last issue, Messrs. H. A. Burch 
& Co. shipped twenty-two colonies of ltalian bees, 
consigned to parties in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Canada. Since the first of lust 
June this firm huve shipped bees to 147 different 
persons, and out of this number they have not had 
a single complaint regarding the quality of thestock, 
which spexks well of their efforts to furnish bee- 
keepers with a superior strain of Italian bees. Will 
the * old and reliable ’”’ Bee Journal ask Gleanings to 
give this item his * prayerful consideration” ? 

Most gladly, friends of the Messenger, and 
with a“ thank God ”’ for it too. 


Kindly allow me space in GLEANINGS to acknow- 
ledge the filling of my order for bees by H. A. Burch 
& Co., of South Haven, Mich. The order was placed 
in his hands about the 26th of May, and bees re- 
ceived in good order by me Oct. 18th, and beautiful 
Italians they are too. I might also say, that my or- 
der might have been filled earlier; but when not 
filled as promptly as I anticipated, I countermanded 
the order and asked him to refund the money. This 
also failing, I again, on the Ilth of Oct., asked him 
to fill my original order, which he did, and that 
promptly too. 

Would it not be well for friend Rose, of Grand 
Haven,tokeep * * * * * * # @ 
down the temperature? T. BOLEs. 

Ridgeway, Ont., Can., Nov. 2, 1881. 


Mr. Burch sent me some bees Oct. 31; he sent 9 
frames. I suppose they are short L. frames, which 
I will have to transfer. There was but little honey 
in two or three frames. I think there was about 
two quarts of bees. What do you think they are 
worth ? Joun E. Riqqas. 

Newbern, Marion Co., Ia,, Nov. 7, 1881, 
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STORING AND KEEPING COMB HONEY. 

}ILE following from the Colorado Farmer 

yas credited to the Rural New Yorker, 

= and nothing more; but unless I mis- 

take very much, it was writtcn by our friend 

Doolittle. Perhaps you have heard the sub- 

stance of it before, but it is matter that will 

bear repetition, without doing anybody any 
harm :— 

CARE OF COMB HONEY. 
Much has been written in regard to the best meth- 


ods of securing large vields of honey, the hives best | 


adapted to secure such a-yield, ete., while but little 


has been said in regard to caring for such honey aft- | 


er it has been obtained. It is suid that Mr. Durand, 
the strawberry propigator of New Jersey, obtains 
more money from his few rows of strawberries care- 
fully tended, and put upon the market in fine cundi- 
tion, than is obtained from as manv acres grown and 
sent to market by shiftless parties. We find the 


same thing occurring in regard to much produce | 
which is sent to market, and honey is no exception | 


tothe rule. To place our honey upon the market in 


the best possible shape, therefore, should be the aim | 


of every bee-keeper in the land. 

If honey is left on the hives but a few days after 
being sealed over, its snowy whiteness will be 
changed to a yellowish white, by the bees running 


over it, thus spoiling it for a really fancy article. | 


Hence he that wishes to get the first price for his 
honey will remove it from the hives as soon as 
sealed, and not leave it on till the end of the season, 
to save the trouble of going over the apiarvy more 
than one>, as is the custom of some, 


placing empty ones in their places, and consider 
this none too often. After taking the honey from 


the hives tbere are two more things to be looked | 


after, or we may have but a second-rate article, no 


matter how whits and nice it may be when first tak- | 
If stored inadamp and cool room, honey | 
and if left there long) 


en off. 
will take on dampness; 


enough, it will beeome unsualable. How often we 


see honey becoming transparent and standing in | 


drops on the surface of the combs, ready to leak on 
being handled the least bit, which not only hurts the 


looks of it very much but makes it liable to sour un- | 
While in New York in) 


less consumed very soon. 
1877, [saw in a damp cellar several hundred weight 


that had become so damp as to burst the cells and | 
It smelt very bad, | 


run over the crates. floor, ete. 
and was unsightly to behold. 


To avoid a mishap like this, honey should be stored | 


in a very warm, dry room as soon as taken from the 


hives, and left there for a month or more ets is | 
or | 


crated preparatory to sending it to market. 
this purpose [ use a room seven by ten feet in the 
southwest corner of mv shop, having the outside 
painted a dark color, so that the sun will make the 
room as warm as possible. The mercury in this 
room will stand from 9) to 100° most of the time, 
thus ripening the honey 8s» that in a month's time it 
can be handled and turned over as much as I please, 
and not a drop will leak out, even from the un- 
capped cells at the edges of the box. 

If kept thus warm, as nearly all practical apiarists 
of the present time claim it should be kept, the sec- 
ond trouble is quite likely soon to appear, which 
comes in the shape of the larvze of the wax moth. 


Worms in the boxes an inch long and nearly as large | 


as a pipe stem are not very tempting toa customer 
who is in search of a nice box of honey for his fumi- 
ly, or perchance for a select party. These have 
been seen by the writer while looking over honey at 
different markets. To prevent such a state of af- 
fairs, the honey when taken from the hive should 
be placed on scantlings which should be raiseda 
foot or more from the floor to permit the placing of 
burning sulphur underneath the pile,if the moth 
worm should be troublesome. Examine the honey 
every few days, and if you see many boxes with lit- 
tle white places resembling flour on the combs, you 
may know that the little worms have commenced to 
work and will eventually eat the sealing off, unless 
either they are killed by burning sulphur or their 
work is arrested by cold weather. To sulphur, get a 
pan of coals and set them in a kettle, or fix them in 
some way to prevent danger from fire, and when 
they are burning pour on them three-quarters of a 
pound of sulpbur for every 200 cubic feet contained 
iu the room. Sulphur the last thing before crating, 


I go over mv | 
yard once a week, removing all sealed boxes, and | 





| and you may be sure your honey will not depreciate 
| while staying in the market. Just bow the eggs of 
| the moth get in the boxes is not known. Some sup- 
pose the bees carry them there on their feet from 
| walking over places where the miller has deposited 
them, while others think the miller gets access to 
the interior of the hive at certain times. 
| When thoroughly ripened and sulphured as above, 
| the honey should be stored in crates made of nice 
' white wood, holding about 25 ibs. each, with the 
gr s3 weight and the weight of the crate plainly 
| marked on exch as well as the net weight. When 
| honey is thus put up it will always bring the highest 
| price in the market. If there is any difference in 
| the honey it should be graded. I make three grades, 
putting none but that which is nice and white in No. 
il. For No.2. that which is mixed with buckwheat 
honey is used, us well as that built on old combs 
from which it is always darker than that from new. 
Buckwheat. goldenrod, and other fall honey goes as 
No. 3. as well as all combs which have once been oc- 
cupied with brood. Whem all box honéy in the Unit- 
| ed States is placed upon the market in the above- 
| deseribed condition, we shall have made a long 
stride toward a settled market value for our prod- 
uct, as there now is for most other productions. 


Be 
RAMBLE NO. 8. 


TO THE FOREST. 


} 


Way E are admonished again by the recent visits of 
\ if Jack Frost, that winter is once more rapidly 
~ = descending upon us. The comfortable fire 
reminds us that the woodman will soon put his axin 
' order and march to the forest, and with a few 
sturdy strokes lay low the monarchs that have 
swayed their branches in the free air of heaven for 
a century or more. 

At this season of the year, when the forest-leaves 
are tinted with those rich and variegated hues, and 
before the destroyer commences his work, we love 
to ramble up the mountain-side and note the 
changes of the year. The apiarist whose mind is 
upon tons of honey or scores of queens, will find 
| mveh food for reflection beneath the trees. We find 
here the primitive home of the honey-bee, and the 
| paradise for the bee-hunter. It seems now us 
though it ought to be ashort step from the hollow 
log to the modern bee-hive; but, the movable frame 
was born only through mapy trials and experiments 
by many wise men. 

We have learned that it is more economical to cut 
our tree into boards, and that the sof. woods yield 
to our tools and make a better hive than the hard 
| woods. We find that pine makes the best body to 
| the hive; that locust gives us a better wood for the 
| frame, for it finishes as smooth as glass, and holds 

a nail tenaciously. Basswood and poplar give us 
| the snow-white sections for our surplus comb 
| honey. 

When those sections are being filled with the 
choicest gifts to the apiarist in the month of July, 
the eye is often turned toward the forest, and to 
those lofty tree-tops that rise like mounds above 
the general level of the forest. As the seasons roll 
round, you will miss, each year, a few of those 
mounds; the ax, the saw-mill, and the plane have 
converted your linden-tree and your bee-pasturage 
into articles for the use of man. Isit any wonder, 
then, that the apiarist should bestir himself, and 
plant fer the future by his many visits to the for- 
est? He has learned to improve upon nature, and 
plant his trees at such a distance apart as to give 
full development to the tree. In studying this de- 
velopment, another beauty isobserved: The habits 
of growth of different .trees. The linden has the 
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form of a spheroid; the apple and cherry that of a 
sphere; the pear is the shape of a cone, and the lo- 
cust approaches the cylinder in form. Out of these 
forms it is easy to figure an acreage of tree foliage. 
It is safeto double the surface measurement for 
blossoms on the interior branches. According to 
this estimate we have apple-trees over 60 years of 
age, ten of which are equal to an acre, while a splen- 
did specimen of the linden, which, alas! has suc- 
cumbed to the ax, gave fully a fourth of an acre of 
foliage. 

Aside from honey production, the forest gives us 
many lessons for our improvement, and for the 
adornment of our homes. How eagerly are the 
lichens gathered up, and the ruoning pine! Even 
the seeds of the linden are utilized to make beads; 
and when stained, they equal in appearance the 
strings of foreign nuts we saw at the Centennial. 
We love the forest with all its solitude and its trea- 
sures. We love the grand old trees that have been 
adding circle after circle to their circumference for 
a century or more; and as we return from our ram- 
ble we drop a sigh of regret for the noble trees that 
will fall before the ax before another year shall roll 
around, J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y. 


— ——— 
HOW TO TAKE OFF SECTIONS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


and Iam well pleased with them. My neigh- 

bors are interested, at least those who keep 
bees, and say they are bound to have some of those 
hives. 

I wish you would tell me how you take off sec- 
tions. I put my first swarm, and a good one, into a 
Simplicity. They soon filled the hive, and I put on 
a case of sections, and they filled them all with the 
nicest honey I have seen for along time. I waited 
for a cool morning, and tried to take them off, but 
the bees came pouring out in a perfect stream, and 
I put on the cover, and left them until evening; 
then I came at them with smoker and chisels, and 
pried the case loose, and got it off on the grass, but 
there was a small swarm in the case and on the bot- 
tom of it, and after much sweeping and driving, I 
set the case onan empty hive and gave them a little 
brimstone. That made things quiet so that I could 
take the sections out of the case. C. A. CASE. 

Old Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y., Oct. 17, 1881. 

Why, friend C., who ever told you to 
choose a cold morning to take off sections? 
It was just your very worst time, for the 
bees were all at home, and in no mood to be 
disturbed at all. Have we not told you in 
the A BC, and everywhere else almost, to 
handle bees in the middle of the day, when 
as many were out in the fields as possible? 
At such a time, you could have lifted out all 
filled sections, and replaced them with emp- 
Vy ones, almost as fast as you could pick 
them up and set them down. If you are an 
A BC scholar, you should have taken out 
the sections and handled them often,so you 
would know just about the time the first one 
would be ready to take off. By waiting un- 
til evening, you had the bees all at home 
again, and they were likely just unloadin 
and arranging the honey they had gathered 


a: ae is my first season with the Simplicity hive, 





during the day. If you wanted them clear 
out of the case. why did you put it on the 
grass at all? Had you:raised up the case of 
sections, and placed an empty second story 


under it, right over the hive below, you 
could have driven every bee down on the 
brood-frames in a very little time with your 
smoker. ‘lhe empty hive between them is 
needed, because without it they will boil up 
in one spot while yon are driving them 
down in another. You had the empty 
hive right there, it seems ; but instead of do- 
ing as I have suggested, you killed the 
poor little fellows with brimstone, as a rec- 
ompense for their kind labor to their un- 
thankful master. Please excuse me for 
the way in which I put it, but I can never 
bear to hear of bees being killed. I have 
almost felt like crying for them since read- 
ing your letter. 
HIVES, QUEENS, ETC. 

HAVE noticed two things about handling bees 
T in spring and fall and in cold weather. When 
—~ bees are clustered together in cool weather, and 
you lift a frame out of a common hive, the bees that 
fall on to the bottom-board curl up, and very often 
never uncurl. In the chaff hives they don’t do so. 

PROTECTED BOTTOM-BOARDS. 

Well, I made some boxes, and stuffed them with 
leaves for bottom-boards for other hives, and I found 
out that the bees did not curl up on them either, and 
we don’t find the combs so moldy down on the bot- 
tom back corner, nor do the bees fly out so much if 
the hives are on stuffed bottom-boards in winter as 
they do if on common bottom-boards. When the 
stand is made by nailing boards on 6-inch scantling 
set up edgewise, and stuffed with leaves, I tell you 
they are just ** bully.”’ 

Now I’li tell you why I don’t like the Simplicity. 
It’s too small to make a chaff hive of for winter. I 
have seen and used some Simplicities that just suit 
me; they are square inside. The front and back are 
packed with 3 inches of any thing to fill up; the bot- 
tom has 2 inches of packing; a light cap of half-inch 
stuff, 13 in. front, 11 in. back, covers the whole. A 
good thick chaff division-board on each side, anda 
2-inch cushion on top, won’t put them in good freez- 
ing condition. Well, 17 out of 18 stocks in them did 
not freeze last winter, and two-thirds all around 
them did freeze. The frames come just even with 
the top of the hive. Nowfor a plain square-top case 
on top of the hive, and two divisions below, and we 
have the advantge of the chaff hive and the square 
cases to tier up to keep wide frames, brood frames, 
or boxes, during the winter. Another thing: This 
chaff packing under the bottom-board helps to get 
the brood to the bottom of the frames early in the 
spring, and makes the same number of bees cover a 
greater surface of comb, furnishing more brood in 
the same time. Make the wide division-boards one 
side burlap; use the burlap side to the bees in win- 
ter, and the board side in summer. 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL QUEENS. 

Well, now, don’t you recollect that in 1878 and '79 
you wrote about having the queen lay right in the 
cups, and then we could have natural queens start- 
ed from the eggs, and see if they were not better? 
You asked who would try it. Isent you word that I 
would if you would, and I have for the past three 
feasons, When I sent you word, I believe I stated it 
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was the hardest to stop them from laying in them, 
and so I find it. I find that there is not the least 
trouble in getting the queen to lay in the cups if you 
keep your stock moderately strong, and have the 
queen clipped; and you can qui'° often find a nice 
young queen hatching out or ruuuing around on the 
comb if you don’t keep a very close watch; and Iam 
obliged to say, that the queens so raised have both 
mated and laid quicker than those raised from 
brood, other things being equal. This is not froma 
cell occasionally, but 20 nuclei have been kept run- 
ning half and half since the spring of ’79, and queens 
have been put into full stocks side by side from 
these nuclei to try the difference, and there is but a 
small per cent of superiority in favor of the natural 
queens, and that is mostly size and gentleness. If I 
had not promised to report on the experiments I 
should never have penned the results, because I am 
convinced that it is very unsafe for any but experts 
or those who have had considerable experience with 
bees, to attempt to get cells in this way, on account 
of the dangers of swarming out, superseding, or kill- 
ing off the queen when least expected. But in spite 
of the objections, cells can be practically obtained 
with either larva or capped over, and the old queen 
present all the time, and cells can be obtained from 
the middle of May till September. A BC class, don’t 
run any risks with good queens, or you may lose 
them. EXPERIMENTALIST. 

Oct, 22, 1881. 

May I suggest, friend E., that with your 
Simplicity hive made larger, and packed, it 
would be a Simplicity hive no longer, for you 
could not put them one over the other, nor 
use them in any way you do the Simplicities. 
The Simplicity is a summer hive, and I do 
not believe it will pay to try to make a good 
winter hive of it. Your stuffed bottom- 
boards are no doubt a fins thing, but [ think 
I should prefer having a complete chaff hive 
while I was about it—If I am correct. the 
greater part of the testimony is to the effect 
that queens reared underthe natural-swarm- 
ing impulse are, as a rule, little if any better 
than those properly reared in other ways. 
The difficulty because of the tendency to 
natural swarming is quite an obstacle in the 
way of getting all our queen-cells in that 
way, as you say. 

rr 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF VENTILATION. 


DYSENTERY CURED IN MID- WINTER. 


BOUGHT a couple of hives that had dysentery 
W so badly they were over half dead. In January 
~~ | transferred them to the frame hive (they 
were in old box hives), I put warm brick in the 
hive, and got it pretty warm; heated the side cush- 
ions as hot as they would bear, and put the bees 
back (they had been in it three days). In the hive 
I put warm brick over them, and put some cobs in 
the upper story, and closed the hive so a bee cou’ 
not get out. I went to the hive next day, and the 
cobs looked as if the hogs had been among them. I 
did this to those two hives once a week for three 
weeks; once when it was very cold. These two 
hives made me a surplus of over 100 Ibs. per hive, 
and are strong yet. So much for a large upper 
story, the cube of which is (garret included) 5642 
inches. Last, but not least, the hive should be set 


in a shed facivg the south, as per Quinby. There is | 





a great benefit derived from the solar rays in the 
long winter months. 

My idea about a tight hive is something like this: 
I took two boxes, one open and the other tight. I 
put old damp cobs into each box. I went to them 
ten days after. In the tight box the cobs were all 
covered with frost, while the cobs in the open box 
were all dry. In about a week it turned quite warm. 
In the open box the temperature was 60° F.; in the 
tight one it was 30° F., and the cobs stillcovered with 
frost. Now, if a bee-hive is too close, and there is 
not enough air passes through to keep the combs 
dry, they will be covered with frost, or a cold damp 
sweat, which is worse on the bees. Thedraft should 
not be direct, as some want if; it should be as tight 
as a jug over the brood-nest. 

I have experimented considerably with bees and 
hives, and this is some of my practical experience. 
I would like to tell you a little more about my hives, 
but I have not room, and must be as brief as pos- 
sible. GEO. W. STITES. 

Spring Sta., Ind., Oct., 1881. 


I think, in your experiment with a box of 


cobs, you have hit the point exactly, friend’ 


S., and we owe you a vote of thanks for the 
experiment. If the space over the bees is so 
ventilated that the packing remains dry and 
free from frost, I hardly think there will be 
danger from dysentery, and certainly not 
with plenty of stores of good pure whole- 
some food. 


ee etnies ne 
UPS AND DOWNS OF AN ABC SCHOLAR; 


AND HOW HE BEAT THE “ OLD BEE-MAN”’ FINALLY. 


i” AManABCscholar. This is my second year. 
Last year I bought 11 swarms in all kinds of 
hives. I transferred and fixed them up as well 
as I could, and ran them up to 29 colonies. I did not 
get much surplus honey. May Ist, 1881, found me in 
possession of 16 swarms that had survived the win- 
ter — 10 good ones, 6 poor. All had queens but one. 
May 10th, a big storm of rain, hail, and wind, tipped 
over two swarms and killed the queens, and almost 
all of the bees, perhaps three-quarters of a pound in 
both hives. I looked through all of the rest and 
found 3 more queens gone, leaving me 11 with 
queens, 6 without. June 5th [ had queens for all my 
hives. I had raised them myself. June 10, white 
clover in blossom. 

Now for the result of the year’s work: I extracted 
1109 lbs.; had 237 Ibs. section honey; got 12\%c for ex- 
tracted, and 15 for section honey, s0 you can see 
whether my beeshave paid. I might have had more 
extracted honey, if I had had time to attend to the 
bees. I had only 150 lbs. of linden honey; that is, 
out of brood combs, and that was to give the queens 
achance to lay. I wanted to be full of good honey 
for winter. I forgot to tell you. that one of my 
friends, an old bee-man, told me that he was going 
to choose a colony, but he wanted me to, and he was 
going to beat me. Sol showed him my hive. Now 

or that one hive: I extracted 49 Ibs.; had 63% Ibs. 
of section honey; divided and made 5 good colonies 
from it; have got three frames of honey, which I 
took out and put down for winter use, weighing 12% 
lbs. The whole xmounts to over $40. How is that 
for high, and for an A BC scholar? I did not reckon 
in what I got from the young swarms. I got 33 lbs. 
from one; from two swarms, 44 Ibs. extracted ; 
and some from another, I don’t know how much, 
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but nota great deal. The last swarm, I sold. 

bees are mostly the big brown bee; some hybrid, 

some Italians. 

little blue-eyed girl bothers me. D. SHANGLE. 
Judd’s Corners, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Thank God you have a little ‘* Blue Eyes” | 
y | was first thoroughly washed -with warm soft water, 


to bother you, friend S.: and thank him, 


too, that your efforts with the bees have. 
If you will | 
| small portion of the body, and worked and rubbed 


eventually turned out so well. y 
excuse the liberty, Iam afraid you are in- 
clined to be a little careless sometimes ; but 


with what you have accomplished, von now | 
know what bees can do, and I think, too, | 
that you see there is little probability that | 


your other work is more important than your 
work with the bees. Will it not be just as 
well to say next year. that you had no time 
to attend to the other work. instead of say- 
ing that vou did not have time to attend to 
the bees ? 
i ee 
MRS. LUCINDA H'‘RRISON ON BEE- 
STINGS AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT OTHER THINGS FOR “ RHEV- | 
| stopped as long as he lives. and another’s legs has 


‘to do his walking and bidding. A few years since 
Me EDITOR:—We have been watching with in- | 


MATICS,”’ ETC. 


terest the discussions that have been in | 
GLEANINGS in reference to the sting of the | 
We know what | 
The Turks call it ‘*wind in the | 
bones;” but our relations have been so intimate that | 


bee as a panscea for rheumatism. 
rheumatism is. 


we have eaten salt together, and when we wished to 
dissolve the intimacy, it was like the fabled shirt, 


that, when once it was put on, could not be removed. 
And we have seen the spectacle of a doctor visiting 
rheumatic patients, who was a sufferer with it him- 
self, to the extent that he could not draw the rib- 


bons over his own horse. “ Physician, cure thyself” 
first, would have been more in keeping with good 
common sense. During two seasons, in February 
and March, we had rheumatism to the extent that 
we were not able to dress our feet; we were accus- 
tomed to say to the little girl who did it for us, “You 
will not have to do it very long, for as soon as the 
weather is warm, and we work with the bees, and 
get stung, we can put them on;” and it was so. Our 
rheumatism was not cured, but relieved; whether 
it was owjng to being stung, or working and per- 
spiring freely in the warm sunshine, we are not able 
to say. 

If we are not mistaken, physicians say that rheu- 
matism is owing to the presence of urea in the 
blood, and as the poison of the bee acts upon the 


kidneys, we are of the opinion, formed from obser- | 


vation upon our own person, that it will relieve 
acute rheumatism somewhat. But the rheumatism 
that we will now describe is not, in our opinion, go- 
ing to be cured by the stings‘of bees, any thing gent- 
ly rubbed on the surface, or that passes down the 
throat. The ancients called this disease rheuma. 
tism, from rheum, to flow, as the mucous glands se- 
creted an excess of fluids of an altered character. 
These fluids, in process of time, form a hardened 
substance on the bones and among the muscles, 
which, for lack of any other name, we will describe 
as bones. The flesh hardens, and you could just as 
easily pinch up cold pork with your fingers, as this 
rheumatic flesh; it is cold, and the bones and mar- 
row also. Sometimes the cords and sinews are all 
knotted up, like tarred rope, and the afflicted per- 


| 
My | 


You must excuse mistakes, for my | 
/ as he called them, and work the hardened flesh until 











son can not straighten his limbs or arms, In our 
travels this summer we providentially met a person 
who had learned to crush these bones, or * critters,” 


it was soft and natural, and straighten out the knot- 
ted cords. The treatment was as follows: The body 


and a mixture, composed of castile soap, saltpeter, 
and hartshorn. Then the doctor rubbed in oil ona 


until the oil was absorbed. When he found one of 
these ** bones”’ he used great pressure and crushed 
them. When he was working one of these hard sub- 
stances, it felt as if a jagged bone was cutting 
through the raw flesh. The treatment was torture, 
and very excruciating, but we stood it for seven 
boursaday. The result of this treatment was soft- 


/ ened flesh, limber joints, and increased circulation, 


which gives warmth and good feeling. No person 
but one of a strong will would endure to have knot- 
ted cords worked for hours until they are straight- 


| ened. My rheumatic readers, do not stop moving as 
| long as your limbs or arms obey your will; for, asa 


general thing, when a rheumatic stops he stays 


we had dropsy, and could not wear our accustomed 
clothing. We took no medicine, as it and us hada 
fall out many years since, and we have never kissed 
and made up, and are not likely to. It was winter, 
and as spring came on we moved our bees into clean 
hives, and let the bees sting us whenever inclined. 
It was very hard work for us to get around, and car- 
ry so much water, but we kept on working in the 
sunshine, and as it was so hard to do, it caused us to 
perspire freely; and before hot weather our dropsy 
had entirely disappeared, and has never troubled us 
since. Bee-keeping — the thing that rheumatics, 
and those dropsically inclined, need to hustle them 
around lively. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Tam very glad indeed to get an article like 
the above, from one whose opinion will have 
the weight that any thing does coming from 
our good friend Mrs. Lucinda Harrison. I 
feel sure the time is coming when physic and 
drugs for hnman ailments will, a great por- 
tion of it, be laid aside, just as our doctors 
have now laid aside the practice of blood- 
letting, of a century ago. ‘The evidence in 
favor of bee-stings, for some forms of rheu- 
matism at least, is now almost beyond con- 


_troversy, and we are almost if not quite as 


sure in regard to dropsy. as will be seen 
from this number and our last. I amstrong- 
ly inclined, however, to lay great stress on the 
advantage of working in the sun and open 
air, so as to perspire freely. I would sug- 
gest to Mrs. L., that, instead of waiting for 
spring, she lave a greenhouse where she can 
have the sun for a good many hours in the 
day, even if she can not have the bees. I 
should not be at all surprised if she might 
have the bees too, every day the sun shines 
in winter, ere many winters more pass. 
‘he demand for early queens is getting to 
be too great to allow of the idea slumbering 
very much longer, of flying and raising bees 
under glass. It is not only the rheumatic 
ones who want to ‘‘keep moving,” but it is 
advice I think the most of us need. Mrs. L., 
I pray that when the kind Father sees fit to 
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call you from this life you may be permitted 
to die without being troubled by very much 
medicine. 
rr ee im 
FRIEND McNEILL’S REPORT. 





BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES AT FAIRS, AND HOW TO 
FLX THEM, 


eer ts ROOT: — I herewith hand in my report 

for 1881. Number of hives in the spring, 9— all 
— weak; four so very weak that I believe I 
could have held all the bees in each of them in one 
hand. The others would average perhaps a quart. 
The honey season opened early. Indeed, I found 
my bees doing a rushing business before there was 
any bloom whatever. One of my box-hive neighbors 
lost about 20 during the winter, and another 10; and 
I found that this early flow of honey was due to this 
fact, and to the negligence of the afore-mentioned 
neighbors. 

First pollen was fathered April 20, and from this 
time till after buckwheat bloom there was a contin- 
uous growth in my little apiary. It was my pur- 
pose to build up my only two hives of blacks into 
strong colonies as early as practicable, and then 
break them up into nuclei; getting my increase 
from these and my honey from the other seven, 
which I intended should not swarm at all. But my 
purpose did not seem to be inaccord witb theirideas 
of how their family affairs should be conducted; for 
while still having plenty of room for brood and hon- 
ey, | found them starting queen-cells early in June. 
They soon began to swarm, and they continued to 
swarm regardless of my efforts in their behalf, till, 
by natural and artificial increase, I bad 25 colonies. 

With such an increase I looked for little honey, 
and visions of sugar buying to build them up, and 
give them sufficient stores for winter, floated un- 
pleasantly through my brain. But the honey season 
held on bravely, and my colonies, big and little, 
grew and throve. Early in August I emptied my 
surplus combs, and found, greatly to my surprise, 
that my crop of early honey amounted to 650 Ibs. 
mostly extracted. The empty combs were replaced 
just in the beginning of buckwheat bloom, and they 
were filled again with this aromatic sweet. A 42- 
gallon barrel has failed to hold my buckwheat crop. 
I reckon my honey crop for the season at 1125 lbs., 
or an average of 125 lbs. to each of the original nine 
in the spring. 

Beginning a year ago last spring, with three col- 
onijes of blacks, the fall found me with eight and 
$60.00 on the debtor side of my bee account, and not 
acent on the other. This season has added about 
$100 more to the debtor side; but when my honey is 
all sold I expect to have my bee account balanced. 

As there is little known of advanced bee culture 
in this section, I thought I would be doing the com- 
munity a service which they would appreciate, by 
making an apiarian display at our county fair. My 
exhibit consisted of a two-story Simplicity bive com- 
picte; a frame of fdn., one just drawn out into cells, 
and one full of honey; a brood frame of sections 
with fdn. starters, and one with sections filled with 
honey, and a frame with queen-cells and hatching 
brood. Then, of course, I had my extractor and 
honey knife; alsoa Peet introducing cage, a smoker, 
samples of extracted honey, and a frame of Italians 
with queen in the two-frame nucleus hive, which I 
got from you last year. I cut out the sides of this 





hive, and fitted in two 8x16 panes of glass. This 
gave a complete view of both sides vf the comb, and 
as I purposely left but few bees on the comb, it was 
not a difficult matter to get a view of the queen. 
And just here let me remark to any of our bee-keep- 
ing friends who purpose making a display of this 
of this sort, don’t neglect to have a queen in the bill. 
She will prove a star, sure. 

Ithink I have been well repaid for the time and 
trouble which my exhibit cost me, in the expressions 
of pleasure and satisfaction which it called forth 
from the many to whom I explained the wonder of 
the bee-hive, and the methods of advanced bee cul- 
ture. JAMES MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., Noy. 1, 1881. 

—_———— oO 
FRIEND TIMMERMAN’S IDEAS ON SEV=- 
ERBAL POINTES. 
vf HAVE been keeping bees 21 years in New York 
i and Iowa; have used Quinby’s old-style box 
¥ hives; have been invited by patent-right men 
to invest in movable frames, but 1 “got bit’ ona 
patent right years ago in New York State, and l 

would never hear of nor look at one again. 

I have 61 stands of bees. Last winter and spring I 
lost 31 out of 70. In box honey my bees average 
from nothing up to 50 lbs. It seems strange to see 
others in GLEANINGS have such large yields. In fu- 
ture I will adopt the Simpiicity, but 1 don't like the 
idea of transferring. 

HOW FAR WILL BEES GO FOR HONEY? 

Ionce disputed with Hammond, a bee-keeper in 
Fayette, as to whether his bees were flying past my 
house, four miles out of town. He came up, and he 
owned up. We investigated, and found*they went 
three miles further, working on a large field of 
buckwheat. I live ona prairie, two miles from tim- 
ber on the north-west; east, timber is five miles off. 
Now, in basswood time my bees circle about until 
they are 50 feet high, and more go east than any 
other way. 

WHERE DO ABSCONDING SWARMS GO? 

In swarming time, timber bees come out of tim- 
ber, fly across the prairie, and cluster in artificial 
groves. White clover is plenty.on the prairie. In 
basswood time my runaways goto the timber every 
time. 





WILL BEES GATHER HONEY FROM CORN? 

Yes, and lots of it too, sometimes. They gather it 
from the tassels at the same time they gather that 
dark-green pollen. I always know what my bees are 
working on. Itis not every year they get a large 
amount, say about as often as one year in four or 
five. Ihave had them average from 5 to 10 lbs. per 
swarm of the nicest honey. It comes after bass- 
wood, 

WILL BEE-MOTH LIVE ON CLEAR WAX? 

Yes, and come to maturity in a box of honey; eat 
ing the cappings (but not so as to daub or get in the 
honey), spinning their web all over the honey, the 
same asin ahive. No milier ever got in said box, as 
it was pasted up tight and placed in a dark and tight 
closet. 

Last year I helped a brother-in-law extract honey. 
He bad six swarms in movable frames; one was a 
double swarm. It gave 20lbs. at five different times; 
first, clover honey; next, basswood, corn, goldenrod, 
buckwheat. We could tell what it was at each ex- 
tracting as easily as we could tell basswood honey 
from buckwheat. 
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Bees have been dying for three years now; our | 


greatest loss was inthe lastof April. Warm weather 
set the bees brooding. A few cold dayg they could 
not fly to get waterto reduce the honey properly 
for the brood; brood died in comb; bees would 
swarm out as inswarming time, leaving, sometimes, 
thirty and forty lbs. of honey. I hived eight one 
day, but saved only one. They Gwindled to nothing, 
placed in hives that died out in winter. 
FRED TIMMERMAN. 
Fayette, Fayette Co., Ia., Oct. 31, 1881. 


I presume bees on the prairie will fly much | 
further than usual, but still I think there | 


must be some mistake about their flying as 


far as seven miles: 34 miles is as far as we | 
have been able to find Italians working from | 
their hives, when the first ones were brought | 


to our county.—I presume that on the prai- 


rie, swarms would of course go for the tim- | 
ber.—I think, friend T., the moth you speak | 
of used some honey with the cappings; but | 
if you look closely, [ think you will find now | 
and then a little pollen that started them on | 
the comb honey.—I guess April is the worst | 


month with most of us. 
er 
CAN 


ITALIAN QUEEN MATED WITH A 
BLACK DRONE? 


AN OLD QUESTION BROUGHT UP AGAIN, 


55 J RIEND ROOT:—The question of purity of the | 


Italian bee, and the test to determine the 


nd 


think, not yet fully understood; at least, too much 
dependence has been placed upon the * Dzierzon 


Theory,” and our queens have been allowed to meet | 


indiscriminately, with the drone progeny of pure 


queens mated with black drones, the idea having | 
heretofore been conveyed that such mating does not | 
Now, why should it | 
It isan established fact, that a single cross | 
among marmnmals for ever after precludes the possi- | 


affect the purity of the drone. 
not? 


purity. In our domestic fowls even, it is now ad- 
mitted by our best breeders, that a single mismating 
of one breed spoils the mother, and that she can 
néver again be depended upon for pure stock; and 
so it goes through the whole field of animate nature, 
so far as comparative anatomy yet shows, and so, I 
say, why should it not be so with the honey-bee? It 
is unquestionably true, that a virgin queen may 
produce drone progeny, and that the oftice of fer- 
tilization is solely to enable such queen to produce 
workers; but can we say positively, that, even if 
such is the case, and that the drone egg is not fer- 
tilized by any contact with the contents of the sper- 
matheca, that the mother is not, by this connection, 
so far changedin her being, by reason of absorp- 
tion, or some other result of the cohabitation, that 
her drone progeny are not to some (no matter how 
slight) extent affected by the cross? It may be that 
the effect is slight; still, if it continues it will neces- 
sarily increase until at last we find impurity where 
we have every reason, as we now understand the 
matter, to expect absolute purity. As a matter of 
caution, therefore, I would advise that, in order to 
keep the Italian bee in absolute purity, we should 
not allow any admixture with drone progeny of a 


WE GET PURE DRONES FROM AN | 


same, has been the cause of frequent discus- | 
sion; but the matter of keeping up that purity is, I | 


hybridized queen. This matter is, 1 think, one of 
considerable importance, and I trust that it may call 
out discussion, and cause experiments, until the 
truth is certainly (if possible) established. I may be 
wholly wrong in the idea I present; but if I am, I 
am certainly borne out in it by experimental results 
in the higher races; and if it can be shown by any 
proof that I am not now right, I shall be most happy 


| toadmit my error, and take a back seat. 


J.E. Ponp, JR. 
Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., Oct. 27, 1881. 


Friend P. has given me one fact in the 
above that is new; viz.,that a common 
fowl, once impregnated, will never entirely 
recover from it, for pure breeding purposes. 
I am not so much astonished at this, for we 
know that, as a single impregnation affects 
the offspring for several weeks, we are 
rather obliged to conclude that the impreg- 
nating fluid remains in some receptacle, 
from which it is drawn daily, or as often as 
an eggis laid. Every egg the fowl lays re- 
ceives some of this fluid ; but with the queen 
bee, the anatomy is so different that eggs 
may be laid without receiving any of this 
fluid at all. So much for theory. Well, we 
are buying black bees from the farmers of 
Medina county every season, and second 
| and third swarms having unfertilized black 

queens are brought us in great numbers. 
_ These are fertilized by the Italian drones of 
our aplary, and produce variously marked 
livbrid workers, but the drones are common 
black, with no trace of Italian blood. This 
is a test any of youcan make. Geta young 
black queen, or queens, and put them 
where you are pretty sure they will meet 
Italian drones. Now, if you find it is the 
workers only, and never the drones, that are 
changed by the crossing, have you nct 
proven the Dzierzon theory pretty well ? 


a 
WINTERING BEES. 


| JRST, they should be so wintered, if possible, 
as to prevent spring dwindling. 
Now, it is plain, I think, that the only sure 
way of doing this is to promote breeding late in the 
| fall and as early as February in the winter. This 
has been suggested by friend Langstroth. But 
| young bees can not be raised without pollen; there- 
| fore, bees can not be wintered so as certainly to pre- 
vent spring dwindling without having plenty of pol- 
j len. This explains, in part, I think, why bees have 
| been wintered safely on grape sugar, the starch it 
' contains serving the purpose of pollen. But for 
| this purpose I prefer flour candy to any other bee- 
feed whatever. Now, friend Langstroth contends 
that the starch in grape sugar killed your bees last 
winter; but if so, pollen and flour will certainly kill 
them; and itis of no use trying to prevent spring 
dwindling by raising young bees in the win- 
ter, as Mr. Langstroth suggests. In other words, 
his idea, that the starch in grape sugar is not good 
feed for winter, contradicts his idea, that the best 
way to winter bees is to promote winter breeding. 
Moreover, if itis true that ‘‘starch and sugar are, 
chymically speaking, almost identical” (as you said 
in GLEANINGS, November, 1673), it is not easy to see 
how sugar is equal to the best honey, and the ‘‘al- 
most identical”’ starch is dangerous. 
Second. The bees should be put on 6 combs; the 


% 
al 
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bility of the mother producing her like in absolute | * 
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outside ones halt an inch from the sides of the hive, | 


and the other 4, 1% inches apart; strips 3 inches 
apart on the top of the frames for passages for the 
bees; over these should be placed a quilt, or other 
cover which will keep in the heat from the bees, 
and let out alldampness. This is best secured,— 

Thirdly, by ample ventilation. 

Let the entrance be as large in winter as in sum- 
mer, without any chaff cushion over the bees in the 
second story. 

Fourth. Shade the entrance of the hive from the 
rays of the sun, so that the inside of the hive shall 
be as dark as possible. In a word, the conditions of 
successful wintering are, I think, complete dryness, 
total darkness, or as near it as possible, and ample 
ventilation, with room between the combs for a 
good swarm to cluster; for live bees are warmer 
than chaff. Thus arranged, they can, I think, breed 
easily and safely in the winter, and be strong in the 
spring; but only with the blessing of God. 


JOSEPH SMITH. 

Hickory Hill, Pa., Oct. 29, 1581. e 

It seems to me, friend S., that you and 
some others are falling into an error, in 
thinking grape sugar contains starch. A 
recent newspaper item, in giving tests for 
the adulteration of sugar, said that, if dis- 
solved in a little water in a glass, the pres- 
ence of grape sugar would be seen by cloud- 
iness of the starch contained in the grape 
sugar. This is utter nonsense. Pure grape 
sugar contains no starch whatever, and dis- 
solves in water as perfectly as cane sugar. 
True, it is made from corn starch; but it 
does not necessarily contain starch, any 
more than whisky contains corn.—I can not 
quite agree that it is so very necessary for 
bees to rear brood very late in the fall, nor 
‘very early in the spring. We have had 
stocks without brood from Noy. Ist until 
April Ist, and they did very well. 

rr a me 


GETTING BEES OUT OF A TREE, ETC. 





you last year came through the winter out- 

doors in one of the Root chaff hives, but in 
a weak condition; they did not haveany honey after 
the first of January. 
candy. This season they have filled 6 frames with 
honey; filled the hive with bees, and about 20 lbs. 
box honey. I found a bee-tree the 28th of July 
when I was coming home from Sherburne. A friend 
gave me the line of a swarm of bees that went off; 
and, it being in the direction of our house, or nearly 
so, I took the line and found the tree about 6) rods 
from our house. The bees went about a mile. They 
wentin the tree about 8 feet from the ground. The 
30th of July, toward night, I bored a hole above and 
below the bees; fastened a box over the hole where 
the bees entered the tree, and tried to smoke them 
out, but it was no go; not a bee would go in the 
box. Then I sawed into the tree, just below the 
bees, and then again 18 or 20 inches above; split the 
chunk out, then another above about 3 feet in 
length, and had a good chance to get the honey. I 
think I got about 50 lbs. I took the brood comb, in- 
serted it in your metal-cornered frames with all of 
the honey-comb that I could make stay..and put 
them into a chaff hive that night. The next morn- 
ing, as soon as light, I went to the tree and found 
about two-thirds of the bees in a bunch on the 


Ma" red-clover nucleus (three frame) I got of 


I fed them granulated-suyvar | 


ground; the rest in the upper part of the hollow of 
| the tree. I placed the box over those onthe ground; 
| smoked them up in the box; took them home and 
put them in the hive; carried the box back, and 
tried to hive the rest, but “no go.” I had to saw 
the tree down, and left them until evening, when I 
found them in the box hive there with the others. 
They proved to be queenless, so I sent to G. M. Doo- 
little and got one of his choice queens; reccived her 
last Thursday night at 9 o’clock; placed the cage on 
the frames Friday morning, and left them until 
night. I let the queen out, and up she went. My 
little girl Lutie said, ‘** Pa, she is gone.’’ I told her 
she would come back, and she did. I caught her 
and put her on the frames. The bees (afew) met 
her; they passed their salutations, and then went 
down. I looked for her Saturday evening, and she 
was allright. That was my first experience in intro- 
ducing queens. I shall have to feed the honey I 
got out of the tree, back to the swarm, as bees have 
got through making honey this season, for there is 
no honey in the buckwheat, as itissodry. There is 
no red clover; cause, grasshoppers and dry spell. 
’ Wma. TRACY. 
Sherburne, Chendngo Co., N. Y., Aug. 22, 1881. 
P. S.—C. F. Smith, of Smyrna, has taken 163 lbs. of 
| section honey from one of the Root chaff hives this 
' seuson. We call that pretty good. W. 3. 


A BOOM FROM WISCONSIN. 








OVER 500 LBS. FROM A SINGLE COLONY, AND ONLY 
A NUCLEUS AT TIMAT. 





if? RECEIVED the glass which I ordered from you, 
it two days ago, after six weeks from the time I 
ordered it. Still, 1am satisfied. 1 saved on the 

two boxes of glass exactly three dollars. 

Bees have done very well here. [ had 25 colonies 
in the spring for honey. I put 8 for extracting, and 
7 for box honey. I received 1893 lbs. light extracted 
honey, and 1214 Ibs. dark extracted; 2027 lbs. light 
| comb honey, and 893 Ibs. dark comb honey—a total of 
6U27 lbs.e My average was 241 lbs. per colony. A 
| neighboring bee-keeper averaged, from 24 colonies 
| iu the spring, 234 Ibs., all extracted but 400 ibs. I 
have now $2 colonies in good condition for winter. 

One colony with its increase (one swarm) brought 
| me 506 lbs. box honey, and 10 solid Langetroth frames 
of honey, besides plenty of winter stores. The old 
hive brought me 308 lbs., and the swarm 198 lbs., and 
the 10 frames of honey. 

I had one colony which was very weak—not more 
than a2-frame nucleus; it was astonishing how that 
colony picked up. I added frame after frame, till 
the hive was full; then I put it on the scales; put 
on an upper story, and after a while another story. 
This colony brought me, as shown by the scales 565 
Ibs. of honey. Many days during clover bloom it 
brought 12, 13, and 14 lbs., and on July 6th, 18%, and 
the next day, 17% lbs. During fail bloom, the most 
they brought in one day was9lbs. Buckwheat did 
not yield weil this year. H. NEUHAUS. 

Burlington, Wis., Oct. 17, 1881. 

What do you think of that, boys? I have 
not a doubt but that friend N. has been 
through discouragements and troubles, like 
many of the restof you who have lately been 
thinking of giving up bee-keeping because 
it ‘don’t pay.”?” Have all your neighbors 
had large yields this year, friend N.? ! 
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BEE-MEN AS A CLASS. 
S it is nearing the time to renew our subscrip- 
A tion to GLEANINGS, which seems indispen- 
sable, I want again to give my husband a 
pleasant surprise. Your paper comes the very day, 
always, on which it is looked for, and read and re- 
read with pleasure and profit. I have often wanted 
to ask you privately if you do not think if the re- 
ports given now and then of such wonderful yields 
are rather extravagant. I must say, they stagger 
us unless the bees get it by robbing, which may be 
carried on more extensively than any one imagines, 
They are sly little fellows, and have very little con- 
science. Mr. Mattison packed his hives for winter 
some time ago, taking good care to give plenty of 
ventilation on top—something he had before neglect- 
ed. Now he has the chaff between the walls of the 
hives instead of large bags of it on top of the bees. 
The weather in this entire region has been very hot 
and dry, which, together with an extremely cold 
winter and late spring, has madeit quite a bad year 
for honey. It was heart-aching work to read of 
such losses of bees as was £0 generally sustained 
last winter; but I have become quite an admirer of 
** bee-men,” as they seem to be such a good-natured 
set of fellows, taking the ups and downs of life so 
coolly; even in Blasted Hopes they still work on, havy- 
ing, as one remarked, **some hopes that were not 
blasted.’’ Success to the great industry, of giving 
such a choice luxury to the world. 
EMELINE MATTISON. 

Ocean View, Cape May Co., N. J., Oct., 1881. 

Now, my very good friend, that is a rare 
compliment you pay our sex; or if you 
mean, by the term ‘** bee-men,”’ ** bee-wom- 
en ”’ too, it is a fine compliment to the fra- 
ternity. 1 believe you are right, and that 
our people are not only hopeful, but * right 
smait”’ almost every way.—I am sorry your 
faith is not a little stronger in regard to 
these large yields. Please bear in maid that 
it is not all due to the owner of the bees, but 
it seems as if a kind Providence delighted in 
showering down great big rewards,once in a 
while, to those who have been patient, and 
have suffered disappointment long. ‘lhere- 
fore, my good friend, be hopeful ; and whena 
ery flood of houey shall be sent you, just 

ein readiness to receive it.—If I am cor- 
rect, robbers among bees, as well as among 
men, are never great workers. 


—= 


DOES BUCKWHEAT MAKE BEES VENOMOUS? 

The article, “ Bees on a Rampage,’ in September 
number of GLEANINGS, reminded me of something 
Ihave read. The writer had visited a man who kept 
bees, and found the b:es socross it was not safe to 
gonear them. The gentleman told him to come the 
next day, and he would show himhis bees. The next 
day he found the bees perfectly gentie and harmless. 
The gentleman's explanation was, that bis bees had 
been at work in the buckwheat, and were full of 
*“*pizen.”’ From that article I inferred that buck- 
wheat has a tendency to make bees peculiarly ven- 
omous. I suppose old bee-keepers can tell whether 


it is so. 
MEDICINAL VALUE OF BEES. 


Concerning bees as a medicine: A friend of mine 


doctors’ medicine did her no good. Some one rec- 
ommended bee tea. The number of bees was to be 
seven. They were obtained, and her intense suffer- 
ing was relieved almost the instant she swallowed 
the tea. Mrs. A. KNOWLTON. 

Saunemin, Livingston Co., Iil., Oct., 1881. 

I can hardly think that buckwheat has any 
tendency to make bees venomous; but as 
the bees usually work at it only in the morn- 
ing or fore part of the day, they are quite apt 
to get to robbing in the stlecnaoeappanials 
if the weather is quite warm anddry. The 
visitor very likely came at a time when the 
bees had been robbing, and of course it was 
not a very convenient time then to show 
them. By the next morning, however, they 
would be all over it, and their owner could 
then show them without trouble.— Upon in- 
quiry of one of our- best physicians, I find 
that the poison from the sting of the bee is 
one of their most potent remedies for a cer- 


tain class of diseases. 
* 





GOING TO CONVENTIONS. 

As we entered the hall at Lexington, Ky., where 
the convention was in session, we looked to see who 
was present that we knew. Failing to see A. I. 
Root, we thought it takes time and money to attend 
conventions; and while we are here working to pro- 
mote interest in bee culture, he is at home making 
money. We beat the bushes, while he catches the 
game. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., Oct., 1881. 

Now, Mrs. H., I protest. How do you 
know I am not at home shaking bushes, Just 
on purpose to make birds fly all uver the land 
to conventions ? I am pretty certain, any 
way, that some of the fine birds, brought in- 
to the conventions by our bright boys and 
girls, were first started out by some of our 
friends who stay at home and keep to work 
a great deal. I tell you there’s a ** power of 
bushes ”’ round our ranche that need shak- 
ing very often. 





MARRIAGES OF BEE FOLKS. _ 





BEDELL— ALLEN.—On Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1881, 
by the Rev. T. R. Faurit Le Roy, at the bride’s res- 
idence, J. D. Bedell and Miss Sophie E. Allen, both 
of the parish of St. Mary, La. No Cards. 

Friend Root: —By this mail I send you a small piece 
of my wedding cake; and as I have received so much 
assistance from you, and succeeded so well in bee- 
keeping, I should like you to publish my marriage 
notice in your journal. J.D. BEDELL. 

Franklin, La., Oct. 27, 1831. 

I do not know but that the above is a bad 
precedent, dear friends; but as it was ac- 
companied by a box of wedding cake, my 
wife and I will try to stand our part. Ido 
not mean that getting married is a bad prec- 
edent, but only the putting it in a bee jour- 
nal; and even then, if it should induce some 
of our single blessed friends (they know who 
I mean, without my looking their way) to 
get themselves wives, and ** bee,” somebody, 
I do not know what hurt it would do. Well, 
who among our contributors will be married 
next? Friend Bedell, the Bible says,— 

By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.—JOHN 13:35. 

Now may it be known among all men, 
that you and your new wife are Christians 
in the true sense of the word, because you 





some years ago suffered some time from gravel, and 





have love one for another. 
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Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 
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GOOD AND POOR QUEENS ; A PLEASED ABC SCHOLAR. 
f THOUGHT to myself you would like to hear 
from ** her majesty”’ the Italian queen I sent to 
you for. I can say of a truth, she is ‘‘business,”’ 
and more too. The 15th of last month was the time 
I introduced her, and since that time she has made 
me a good strong colony; before, there was not 
enough to make a corporal’s guard. Well, I gave 
them a half-inch entrance, and they now fill the full 
entrance. I never thought there could be such a 
difference in the hum of a lazy queen and one that 
is full of business. It seems as though she said, 
** Now you ‘git.’”’ Well, they have been “ gitting ”’ 
ever since I introduced her. Why, there is as much 
difference in the hum as there is in a dull and sbarp 
cutting-knife. Now, then, [ return thanks for good- 
ness, mercy, and truth. May you live long to be a 
blessing to our country, isthe prayer of your well- 
wishor, — H. B. POMEROY. 
Fayette, Fulton Co., O., Oct. 15, 1881. 


| 


DO BEES PAY? 

Last fall I put into winter-quarters 18 stocks of 
black (or rather brown) bees, part in chaff hives, 
part in Simplicity, inclosed in clamp, and packed 
round with chaff, and two in box hives set in a large 
box filled around with chaff. Lost one Simplicity. 
I think the loss of this one was caused by too late 
tampering in the fall. Started in the spring with 17 
in good condition, except two of the Simplicities, 
which were rather weak. Fed some rye meal in 
the spring as soon as the bees would work on it. 
Doubled my number of stocks by natural swarming, 
and secured 1750 lbs. of comb honey, mostly clover, 
all in 1-lb boxes. I worked my hives for side and top 
storing; used fdn. for starters in brood frames, 
and surplus boxes about 1 in. wide; sold some of my 
honey near home for 21 cts. per Ib.,and sent the 
rest to New York, and received 20 cts. per lb. for 
nearly all the clover, and 13 cts. per lb. for buck- 
wheat. I have sold all the bees I have to spare, at 
my own price. I commenced house-keeping 4 years 
ago, and bee-keeping one year later, with one box 
hive, which my father gave my wife. I sold about 
$60.00 worth of honey previous to this year. I have 
your A BC, and take GLEANINGS and Bee-Keeper’s 
Magazine, all of which 1 read, and thank God for 
my success. W. A. GREGG. 

Callicoon Depot, Sullivan Co., N. Y., Oct. 15, 1881. 


A NEW WAY OF SENDING QUEENS IN COLD WEATHER. 


Our friend D. A. Jones sent us a telegram 
for 10 one-dollar queens. Having just re- 
ceived 15 from W. W. Cary, of Coleraine, 
Mass., put up in anovel manner, we sent 
them right along on their second long trip. 
Here is the report:— 

Queens arrived in first-class order, every one live- 
ly. Please accept thanks for promptness. 

D. A. JONES, 

Beeton, Ont., Can., Oct. 29, 1881. Per H. C. 


Well, we have since received from friend 
Jones an order for 10 more. The Cary plan 
is as follows: The queens were put separate- 
ly into the old-fashioned cylindrical wire- 





cloth cages, without a particle of food. 
These cages were put intoa little nucleus 
hive, or shipping-box, between combs of 
sealed honey. The box was then filled full 
of live bees. We are going to try the second 
ten, put up in the same way. 

ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Isee bad reports from all parts of the world, on 
the honey crop this year, and you would not expect 
a good report from one who was in Blasted Hopes 
last fall. You advised me not to buy those 15 colo- 
nies last fall, but I did, and wintered all successfully; 
got 20 gallons extracted, and 100 lbs. comb honey, 
and have 25 colonies in good condition for winter. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

We had the longest dry spell here since 1853 or "4 — 
only one rain between May Ist and Sept. 24th; but 
we had a big buckwheat patch in the marsh where 
it was only about one foot to water, and our bees 
worked very well all the time. LEE WARNER. 

Allison, Lawrence Co., Ill., Oct. 19, 1881. 


I am glad you did not take my advice, 
friend W., but still I did not feel 1 should be 
doing right to advise a beginner to make 
such a purchase, more ag go | while I 
knew so little about him. It has been said 
that supply dealers are always urging every 
one to go into bee culture, even where they 
know the chances are greatly that 10 will 
yrove a failure. On this account I have 

een pretty cautious in advising such in- 
vestments.—Did you get much grain from 
your marsh buckwheat ? Our farmers about 
1ere say We must not have a rich piece of 
ground, or buckwheat will all grow to straw 
and fall down. I should be very glad indeed 
for an able article on the cultivation of buck- 
wheat, both for grain and honey. 


LIME VALLEY APIARY; SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 

The spring of 1881 left us only 14 colonies out of 21, 
put into the cellar in the fall of 1880. One of those 
was sold to a neighbor; two proved to be queenless. 
A part of them were run for comb honey in section 
boxes, and the remainder for extracted honey in 
upper stories. Increased to 18 during the season — 
only one natural swarm — and obtained only 120 lbs. 
box honey and 221% Ibs. extracted. 

The season has been very poor in this part of Iowa. 
White clover amounted to nothing, on account of 
too much rain during the season of bloom. Bass- 
wood was scarcely better. Hardly any surplus was 
stored till the latter part of August. The fall yield 
would have been good but for too much rain again. 
We had no frost to kill flowers until Oct. 12th, but 
rain, rain, rain, as in the days of Noah. It was not 
only impossible for man or beast to travel, but the 
**bee-lines’”’ were down, and the nectar entirely too 
aqueous. To sum up, the bees got just enough 
honey to increase rapidly, and not enough to store 
surplus. Those who worked only for increase had 
good success. 

The demand for honey in this part of the country 
will greatly exceed the supply. I find the section 
box weighing 1 or 144 lbs. to be best for comb, anda 
tin can holding about 3 lbs. very good for extracted. 
I think honey-pails would be just the thing if they 
could be got here without costing too much. Every 
package, whether comb or extracted, should have a 
label giving the name of the producer. It will ad- 
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vertise his business, if properly conducted. I in- 
close a label used by me for tin cans, stuck on by a 
preparation taken from Dr. Chase's Receipt Book. 
I find it pays to advertise in that way, and to culti- 
vate the home market. There is not half the honey 
used in country towns that could be sold if properly 
put on the market. The grocery stores should be 
supplied at all times with that which is known to be 
pure; and if the producer is known in the commu- 
nity, there will hardly ever be any question about 
that. EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, Iowa, Oct. 31, 1881. 

We reproduce the receipt for making la- 
bels stick to tin:— 


LABELING ON TIN.—The difficulty in making labels stick to tin 
arises from the extreme smoothness of the surface. To over- 
come this inconvenience, roughen the surface with sandpaper 
before patting on the label. This is a quick process on the tops 
of tin boxes; but for labeling upon the sides of boxes or cans, 
the quickest way is to have the label made long enough to go 
more than around, the extra part being blank, or without 
printing, to allow the other end to lap over it, and all is right, 
even with common paste. 

2. Wetting the tin with common whitewash, and wiping it off 
after it is dry, roughens the tin about equal to sandpapering, as 
the lime corrodes the surface somewhat. 


GIVING NEIGHBORS A START,*ETC. 

I wish you would tell us whether you consider it 
wise or otherwise for a bee-keeper to give his neigh- 
bors, who are also bee-keepers, any information or 
assistance about the management of their bees. If, 
for example, he sells them smokers, foundation, or 
bee-books, do you think that by so doing he is likely 
to injure his future prospects for marketing his own 
honey? J. W. HARKNESS. 

Keeseville, Essex Co., N. Y., Oct. 15, 1881. 


By all means, friend H., give your neigh- 


bors all the assistance in your power, in the 
way of information, advice, etc., both in 
bees and all else you may be both engaged 


in. Of course, where your time is limited 
and valuable, you are not expected to throw 
away time more than money; but so far as 
injuring your own chance of a good market 
by helping others is concerned, I think such 
is sorely, if ever, the case in the long run. 
The man who is always willing to help those 
around him is the one whom God prospers. 
To be sure, we have seen men who spent 
time visiting round at the neighbors, when 
their presence was sorely needed at home; 
but Iam sure one should always be willing 
to give freely all the information he can, 
that will be of advantage to those around 
him, consistent with a proper attention at 
all times to his own affairs. Do not the 
friends agree with me? 
SUCCESSFUL WINTERING, ETC. 

I was much interested in W. L. Coggeshall’s report 
of a crop of honey of over 180 lbs. per hive. I think 
every bee-keeper would be obliged to you if you 
would get his management of bees in detail, and 
publish the same. My report for last year is as fol- 
lows: Last fall I had 140 colonies — 134 in Simplici- 
ties, and 6 in chaff hives; about 12 were made by 
uniting nucleus hives used for queen-raising, and 
were rather weak. I wintered the chaff hives on 
summer stands, and 134 colonies in cellar. My cel- 
lar is rather damp, but has ventilation by 6-in. stove- 
pipe entering chimney, and one small window filled 
with a bundle of straw, and left open. My hives had 
no top ventilation, but were covered with enameled 
cloth and 1%-inch chaff cushion, and cover as usu- 
al; but were raised on one end by placing ‘j-inch 





blocks under two corners of each hive. In spring I 
found one hive dead in cellar, and one colony dead 
in chaff hives. The 5 living colonies in chaff hives 
were every one as strong as the strongest in cellar. 
Of the 133 living colonies from cellar, I gave 62 toa 
neighbor on shares; 4 colonies I divided in nucleus 
hives for queen-raising, and 7 I united with other 
weak or queenless colonies, leaving me 65 fair colo- 
nies for honey-gathering. I increased these 65 colo- 
nies to 130 (besides about 30 nucleus hives for queen 
raising), and shipped, or have ready for shipment, 
7082 full one-pound sections (about 7000 lbs. of comb 
honey), besides what we used in house or sold in lo- 
cal market, and about 1200 lbs, of extracted honey 
(probably more). My extracted honey is taken from 
frames in the upper story (I give only 6 wide frames 
with sections, and one brood frame to each upper 
story), and the sections only partly filled. My 
bees are not black bees, hybridized by using Italian 
drones, but pure Italian, or as pure as they can be 
kept in an apiary surrounded on all sides by black 
bees only, and furnishing the only Italian drones 
within 15 or 20 miles, to hybridize those black bees. 
CHAS. H. GROTE. 
Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis., Oct. 10, 1881. 


POLLEN AND DYSENTERY. 

I have read with much interest the various arti- 
cles in GLEANINGS in regard to wintering bees, and 
after an experience of fifteen years with its ups and 
downs, I am compelled to take sides with Mr. Hed- 
don. Some years ago I put up a quantity of liquid 
honey in glass jars for my own use; and, wishing to 
have it extra nice, I drained out nice box honey (not 
a particle of visible pollen in it), heated itin a water 
bath, when a thick scum arose to the surface, smell- 
ing and tasting strongly of pollen. I thought then, 
and believe now, that all honey contains some pol- 
len; but owing to some unaccountable freak of na- 
ture, the amount is variable in different years; and 
when in excess the bees have the dysentery. It is 
no use toremove the solid pollen and then leave 
the bees to eat honey strongly tinctured withit. I 
believe it possible to tell beforehand whether bees 
will have the dysentery, by examining samples of 
their honey. This honey could have the pollen re- 
moved by scalding, and then be returned, or sugar 
could be given in its place as thought best. 

Who has ever tried the experiment of keeping 
bees the entire winter on sugar syrup, with all the 
pollen removed from the hive? I donot now recol- 
lect of ever reading of such acase. I have had bet- 
ter luck in wintering than the average, having never 
lost more than half of my swarms, and I always win- 
ter in a cellar containing a stove and thermometer, 
with facilities for ventilation. I leave the upper 
stories out of doors, and pile the hives 3 or 4 deep, 
each of course on a bottom-board, close the front 
entrance, and leave an opening in the honey-board 
about %x11 inches, and keep the temperature from 
35 to 45°. F. N. BLACKMAN. 

Tomah, Wis., Nov. 3, 1881. 

You are right, friend B., in saying that all 
honey does contain more or less pollen, as 
you willsee by looking back at Vol. 3, p. 121. 
You will also see, in the record of my first 
experiments with sugar feeding, that I win- 
tered successfully colonies entirely on sugar, 
and made quite a stir about their not spot- 
ting the snow at all in the spring. 
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WINTERING TWO COLONIES IN 
ETC. 

As the honey season is now over, and bees pre- 
pared for winter, I suppose I may hand in my re- 
port. I went into winter last year with 12 swarms; 
9 in chaff hives, 4 of which were in the upper stories, 
2 in Simplicities,and one in an L. hive not pro- 
tected. Those in the chaff hives wintered well, both 
in the upper and lower stories. But as moving 
them twice is attended with considerable trouble 
and the loss of some bees, I shall try to have a chaff 
hive for each swarm hereafter. Those in Simplicity 
hives came through, but lost more bees. The one 
without protection died, leaving me 11 to commence 
the season. I have increased to 24, and taken 900 
lbs. of honey, mostly extracted, which sells readily 
at home for 16%3¢., which is better than to ship it, I 
think. I sell direct to consumers. The surplus was 
nearly all gathered during September, after the 
rains came. They got but little more than enough 
to keep up brood-rearing during the fore part of the 
season, but there was not a day till honey ceased 
this fall that robbers troubled at all. On the whole, 
it has been a very good year. C. B. THWING. 

Hamilton, Mo., Oct. 11, 1881. 


ONE CHAFF HIVE, 


CAGED QUEENS DROPPING EUGS. 

T have noticed, in several instances, when queens 
were caged in hives, that, after removing all the 
cells 4 or 5 days old, they would start other cells, and 
have eggs in them, and would repeat their efforts as 
often as thwarted, for weeks, and, in one instance, 
for nearly a month, and not an egg could be found 
in any cell in all that time. Now, where do you 
think they got the eggs? I believe the queen drops 
them, and the bees get them through the bottom of 
the wire cage. If that is the case, it would be well 
to always have a piece of paper or pasteboard in 
the bottom of the cage, to catch the eggs. As I dis- 
covered no signs of laying workers, I can see no 
other way that they could have obtained the eggs. 

Oxford, O., Oct., 1881. D. A. McCorD. 

Had you tested these cells to see if they 
would surely raise a queen, friend M., your 
experiment would have been more conclu- 
sive. I have often found eggs in queen- 
cells, without being able to decide where 
they came from, and sometimes they would 
produce a good queen too; but I do not now 
recollect whether they had a caged queen 
over the frames or not. Can anybody else 
give us light on this matter? 


GRAPE SUGAR CANDY NOT SO DEADLY, AFTER ALL. 

Last fall I had a 6x3-frame nuclei that were 
queenless about Sept. 30th, and I united them with 
three that had queens, taking out all the frames 
that had either honey or brood in them, and gave 
each hive two frames filled with brood, except what 
honey was in them, and 3 or 4 frames of empty 
comb, putting a chaff division-board on each side; 
then I made two batches of candy according to your 
directions for 5-cent candy on page 385, Oct. No., 1879; 
put it in two trays, and laid them on top of frames, 
expecting to see it all put into the combs in a few 
days (they were well covered with old carpet). When 
I went to look at them I found considerable brood 
in the empty combs, but none of the candy stored 
away. They had used just what they wanted for 
present use, so 1 tucked the carpet down tight and 
left them, and I believe they lost fewer bees through 





the winter than any other hives in my yard, and had 
some of the candy left April Ist. C. T. SMITHS. 
O’Fallon, St. Clair Co., Ill., Oct. 34, 1881. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR IN TROUBLE. 

This is my first year in managing bees in sash 
hives. I have used box hives for 30 years. My bees 
all appeared in good condition 3 weeks ago, but the 
last 3 weeks have been, part of the time, quite cool, 
and it rained 9 days out of 10. I overhauled part of . 
the bees to-day, and found several without brood or 
eggs, and none with very much brood. 

Now, I want to learn from you whether bees are 
in the habit of letting brood entirely run out under 
such circumstances, or have the queens gone by 
the dozen all at once? I tried to hunt out the 
queens (if there were any), but the weather is quite 
cool, and most of the bees are at home, and clus- 
tered so closely and so densely that I could get no 
satisfaction. You will do me a great favor if you 
will give me your opinion on the condition of my 
bees, by first mail; and if they aré queenless, could 
queens be shipped and introduced safely after this 
time of year? W. H. STEWART. 

Orion, Kichland Co., Wis., Oct, 5, 1881. 


No, sir, friend S., your queens have not 
gone by the dozen at all. Just let them be, 
and don’t bother them. There are certainly 
queens there, or you would not find so many 
bees; but they have now stopped laying, 
just as honest queens should this time of 
the year, and they areso small and slender, 
and i pene withal, that it is little wonder you 
could not findthem. Theyare all right, and 
better off without any brood until toward 
spring. I am not sure but they would be 
better off without any until April. We can 
ship you queens almost any month in the 
year, but I am pretty sure you do not need any. 


HONEY FROM THE OAK. 

At this season of the year the bees gather honey 
largely from the oak-apples, or nut-galls, growing on 
the live-oak. Before our late rains, the honey had 
exuded from and candied on the surface of these 
balls, so that two or three grains, by weight, could 
be gathered from a single ball. It stood in round 
drops as of dew or perspiration, arranged in a circle 
around the ball, about a third of the distance from 
point to stem. The ball itself very much resembles 
a small peach. I. L. VAN ZANDT. 

Dido, Tex., Oct. 20, 1881. 


Many thanks, friend V., for the valuable 
facts furnished. Now the question is, Can 
we grow this oak, with a tolerable degree of 
certainty of having it bear this honey ? This 
is the second case, if I am correct, where we 
have heard of a plant that produces candied 
honey. Will some of the friends please send 
us by mail a small twig of this oak, having, 
if possible, one of these oak-balls on it, and 
we will have an engraving made? Honey 
from the oak is reported from a great many 
different localities, and we wish to see just 
what kind of oak itis. If I am right, it is 
only where certain insects puncture . the 
twigs that these oak-apples are found, so the 
honey is not a normal product of the tree. 
Now the question is, If we can get the oak, 
will we have the insect as a matter of course? 
and have we already the kind of oak that 
bears the honey ? 
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POISONED BEES. 
I am troubled about some disease that is killing | 
my little pets, my Italian bees. The worker bees in 
all my full-blood Italians are dying by the hundreds. | 
The ground is strewn with them night and day. 
They craw! out of the hive, and seem to lose the use 
of their legs; squirm around, fall on their back, and 
seem to die in great pain. “They seem to be full of 
honey, with plenty of sealed honey in their hives. It 
does not seem to affect any but the Italian workers. 
The young bees and hybrids are not affected at all. 
What is the matter with them, and what can I do 
for them? JOHN P. INGRAM. 
Bonham, Fannin Co., Tex., Oct. 20, 1881. | 
The symptoms are somewhat like poison, | 
friend I. Are you sure they have not been | 
in mischief somewhere, and got poisoned ? | 
It looks a little like the Krock and Klasen | 
trouble. It may be they have gathered poi- | 
sonous stores from some source. See what | 
is said in A BCof poisonous honey. In any | 
case, I should remove their stores and feed | 
them on syrup of pure granulated sugar; | 
and if the bad symptoms then*cease, you | 
will be sureit was from the stores they gath- | 
ered. The reason why it affects the Italians | 
and no others, is probably because they, in | 
their extra industry, have found something | 
the others have not. | 


| 
| 
| 


BEES ON SHARES, ETC. 

Ihave not taken GLEANINGS the past year, as I | 
have been away this season, and let afriend have | 
my bees to work on shares for half the honey and | 
half the increase. I got for my share 598 lbs. comb 
honey, 149 lbs. extracted, and 114% swarms as in- 
crease. I had 28 swarms that I let him have in the | 
spring —all I saved out of 85 swarms last winter. I 
was at home 2 weeks the last of June, and pur- 
chased one swarm of a man in the country. It was 
put into an empty hive the 20th of June. Itook3 
ecards of brood from it with bees enough to cover, 
and gave them some frames filled with combs in 
their place, also filling the hive. I put the brood in 
with frames filled with empty combs. They raised 
a queen, and built themselves up to a good swarm. 
I have enough to winter on. From the main hive I 
have taken 125 lbs. comb honey in 1\-lb. sections. 
Is not that an extra good yield fora queen? I shall 
work my own bees the next year, the Lord permit- 
ting. I have 42 swarms now, all in good shape for 
winter-quarters. J] shall winter most of them in my 
cellar, and pack the rest. My loss last winter was 
in those that were packed out of doors. 

T. D. WARD. 
Lawton, Vanburen Co., Mich., Oct. 28, 1881. 





HOW THEY DO IN CALIFORNIA. 

In the beginning of February, bees were bringing 
pollen in quite freely; the previous fall stores be- 
ing almost intact, we proceeded to bruise the cap- 
pings of one comb in each hive with the flat of hon- 
ey-knife. This we continued to do at intervals, ac- 
cording to the condition of each colony, and pretty 
soon had rousing swarms, their number being 73. 
Early in March we obtained a fine number of arti- 
ficially raised queens, and at once provided each 
with a two-frame nucleus, intending, in the event of 
any swarms issuing, to give the parent hive a laying 
queen with two or three combs of brood and bees, to 
make room for which we intended to remove a like 
number in favor of the swarm which had issued, 








thus giving a fair start to all around, placing the 
new swarm on the stand previously occupied by the 
nucleus, so that the bees in the field might not be 
lost. So far as we can judge from the few swarms 
obtained (13 in number), we found it to work all 
right—scarcely a bee being lost in the operation. 
April 2d our first swarm came out; on May 7th, our 
last. Finding swarming going on slowly by reason 
of cool cloudy weather during the first half of April, 
we proceeded to build up our nuclei, and so prepare 
for any honey which might come with brighter 
weather. May 17th we began to extract, continuing 
to do so at intervals till near the end of July, when 
we shut down for the season, having obtained about 
8500 Ibs. 

Our yield of honey might have been greater but 
for the fact that we had super comb for about a 
dozen only, with 30 lbs. thick fdn., necessitating a 
heavy building of comb with the first flow of honey. 
Our increase for the season is 6), there being, at this 
writing, 133 well-stored hives in our apiary. 

D. Stocks. 

Springville, Ventura Co., Cal., Oot. 7, 1881. 

TEXAS; ITS HONEY RESOURCES, BEE-CAVES, ETC., 
AND — TOBACCO. 

I do not live athousand miles from your * Texan” 
correspondent, who is the enviable (?) owner of those 
nine young Texans in which you seem so much in- 
terested (Sept. GLEANINGS, pages 442 and 443), and I 
am very sure it would do you good to carry out 
your desire; at least, you would see the loveliest 
bee country (natural) you ever saw. I do not won- 
der at his wanting to secure a large yield of honey, 
when he can get from lic to 25c per Ib. for it. Where 
I live, only about 100 miles west of Richland Springs, 
isa very different natural honey-producing country, 
being high, rolling, and bare, so far as timber is con- 
cerned; very dry, and no farming done except by ir- 
rigation. 

I have lost one stand of bees already, and the oth- 
ers are destitute of stores. I have not taken a 
pound of honey this season, and am in a query 
whether it will pay to feed my bees ornot. I do 
not now believe they will ever be any profit on this 
creek, except at the head, where there is more tim- 
ber and brush, nearly all of which bears honey at 
some time of the year. The live-oak tree has an 
abundance of honey on itnow-—- little balls on the 
tree, with great drops of honey on them. Bees get 
very rich off them when they can reachthem. Ido 
not know whether Iam a ‘Blasted Hoper” or not. 
You shail decide. 

I see an article copied from The Youth's Com- 
panion, on ** Bee-Caves in Texas.” I think the pic- 
ture a little overdrawn, and in my next I will tell 


| you, not of that cave, for I never heard of it before, 


but what I know and have seen of ‘t Bee-caves in 
Texas.”’ 

I will say here, that although I have been an ex- 
cessive and successful tobacco-user for 8 years, up 
to the 23d of September, 1881, when I was converted, 
so far as the weed is concerned I am now a clean 
man, R. W. LANDRUM. 

Dave Creek, Texas, Oct. 15, 1881. 


May the kind Father bless and strengthen 
you, my friend, in the work indicated in your 
closing paragraph. If all men, when con- 
verted, were converted clean, very likely 
the world would take more stock in the re- 
ligion of the Lord Jesus Christ.— We are 
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glad of what you say about honey from the 
oak, because there seems to be something of 
a mystery surrounding the phenomenon. 


THE WAX QUESTION; SOME OF THE A BC CLASS 
NOT SATISFIED. 

In October GLEANINGS, 1831, page 495, I see ‘‘some 
questions’’ by a young band. Now,in my ignor- 
ance I want to ask youif your answers to the first 
and second questions are notineorrect. I know you 
agree exactly with all the best authorities in the 
world, but I want to ask a question, also. If your 
answers are correct, why isit that, in my section of 
North Carolina, they can not make it after July Ist? 
Itcan not be for the reason given by many, that 
only ,oung bees produce it, for in my section, 7 years 
out of 10 they raise young bec3 every month of the 
year. Weseldom have swarms here in July, but I 
have had, sometimes, very large ones, and they never 
make more than 2to4 pieces as large as a man’s 
hand. Whyisthisso? I know they make a little all 
times of the year, but not enough to store up a sup- 
port for the colony. And why is it that they never 
cap over those cells of comb filled with honey in Oc- 
tober, the comb being made the spring before? In 
April, May, and June, a large swarm will fill a story 
of the Simplicity hive in from 9 to 15 days, and it 
will take the same swarm the remainder of the year 
to fill one frame of said hive. My own opinion is, 
that they gather it from around the buds and stems 
of young leaves of trees. We always see them very 
busy around them, gathering a peculiar gum that 
exudes from them, particularly the peach, black 
gum, sweet gum, and white oak. After the leaves 
get fully grown and hard, there is but very little of 
said gum. We seldom see the bees at work on them, 
and they make little or no comb. I think it is pro- 
polis that he gathers from his body, as he gets pro- 
polis at all times of the year, and comb he certainly 
does not. ROMEO. 

Triangle, Lincoln Co., N. C., Oct., 1881. 


Iam glad to know you are looking into 
the matter, friend R., but I fear you are 
very far out of the way. The fact that we 
can at any time, when the weather is 
warm, produce comb to any extent by sugar 
feeding, covers pretty much the whoule 

round. The reason why your bees do not 

uild comb rapidly in October must be on 
account of the coolness of the weather.’ We 
have comb honey made at any season of the 
year when honey enough is coming, and so 
they must build the comb in which to store 
it. A great many of our friends get founda- 
tion built out by feeding in the fall, when 
no honey is being gathered. If you watch 
the bees, you can see them take off the wax 
scales and build the comb, yourself; and 
es you will be fully satisfied it is not pro- 
polis. 


LAYING WORKERS IN THE SAME HIVE WITH A LAY- 
ING QUEEN. 

While examining a nucleus in July last, I founda 
laying worker in the act of laying, and watched her 
deposit several eggs in worker cells. I then caged 
her and proceeded to examine the other combs, and 
found a fine large queen attending to her own du- 
ties. I released the worker on the same comb, and 
caused them to meet several times, and they took 
no more notice of each other than if they had both 
been workers. I called Mr. Langstroth’s attention 





to the fact, and he said it was something new to 
him, that a queen and a worker would live together 
in harmony in the same hive. The queen had been 
luying for sometime. I call them laying workers, 
because they have never been fertilized, and there- 
fore they are not fertile, but simply laying workers, 
us their progeny are all drones. What do you say? 
Oxford, O., Oct. 18, 1881. D. A. MCCORD. 
Friend M., you remind me that Neighbor 
H. has been telling several times this season, 
that the Holy-Land queens will tolerate a 
fertile worker, for he has once or twice 
found eggs in the cells after a young queen 
had been hatched. <As a proof, ihe eggs 
hatched the usual diminutive drones. Now, 
in view of this, have you not got a Holy- 
Land queen in that hive, or at least Holy- 
Land blood? If so,no wonder both you and 
our sharp old friend Langstroth were 
puzzled. By the way, friend M., 1 will tell 
you how it seems to me you may do a great 
service to our people. When Mr. L. is able 
to talk bees, but not to write, suppose you 
have some of these talks with him on ditfer- 
ent subjects, and afterward write them out. 
I will pay him, and you too, for the service. 
It will be next best thing to having articles 
from iiisown pen; and with your practical 
experience with bees, you may both help 
each other greatly. Friend L. is a great 
talker, and it has often seemed to me that 
many ot his talks are too good to be Jost. — 
Since you mention it, it does seem as if the 
term laying workers were the proper one. 
Shall we not at once set about an attempt at 
a reform, in this matter of names ? i 


SOME QUESTIONS BY A “ YOUNG HAND”’ ANSWERED 
BY ANOTHER “ YOUNG HAND.” 

Now, I protest, friend R., against the idea that 
bees ever get lazy. How dothey gather the honey- 
comb? By suction. Where do they get it? From 
any thing that has honey in it. What time of year 
do they gather? At anytime they can gather honey. 
How do they gather and deposit their huney? By 
sucking it up out of the blossoms into their honey- 
sack, and when they get a load they deposit it in 
the cell by placing a particle of honey at the bottom 
of the cell, and brushing vr licking it in all over the - 
bottom of the cell,and the next load he licks the 
sides of the cell so that the air is all excluded. How 
do they seal their honey-caps? With wax, and their 
tongues and mandibles. Do bees get lazy? No. 
What causes bees to get lazy? Nothing. Do bees 
ever have any disease? Yes. What remedy is the 
best? Clean house, pure honey, and plenty of bees 
in each hive. How far will bees go after honey? 
I think they go seven miles. What do bees do with 
water? It is used as drink, and to thin thick honey. 

You and Mr. Quinby and Huber write as if you 
thought wax grew. Mr. Quinby says itis very much 
like asking where the cow gets her milk, or the ox 
his tallow. Ihave seen them making it by day and 
by night. CHARLES R. BALLOU. 

Halfmoon Bay, San Mateo Co., Cal., Oct, 20, 1881. 


“EXTRA PURE” QUEENS. 

In the spring of 1880 1 bought a tested Italian 
queen from W. P. Henderson, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
and introduced her successfully into 1 strong colo- 
py of bees. In two weeks this colony swarmed nat- 
urally, and with the extra queen-cells I succeeded 
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in raising a queen for each colony of my little apia- 
ry of 12 colonies. All of said queens were beauties, 
and although there were no drones in the neighbor- 
hood, as far as I know, except hybrids and blacks, 
every one seemed to be pure'y fertilized. In fact, I 
could tell no difference between theirs and the work- 
er progeny of the old queen. This spring I conclud- 
ed, a8 my queens were all so pure and good, to let 
each colony that swarmed raise its own queen. 1 
had but six swarms, and all the new queens looked 
nice, and I thought, as there were so many fine 
drones fiying, they would all be purely mated; but 
imagine my surprise when the workers of all of 
them except one turned out to be hybrids! The 
above facts incline me to believe in the theory of 
the “extra pure” queens spoken of by friends 
Hutchinson and Doolittle. W. L. FRENCH. 

Martinsburg, Mo., Oct. 15, 1881. 

BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM, AGAIN. 

As there has been considerable said in GLEANINGS 
in regard to bee-stings for rheumatism, I thought I 
would tell you of a case [meta short time since. 


_ About a month since, a neighbor, living about 6 | 


miles in the country, called on me to go out and ex- 
amine a colony of blacks that he thought the moth 
were troubling. While there the lady told me that 
bee-stings had cured her of rheumatism. She said 
that she had for a long time been so troubled with it 
in her thigh and hip that it was difficult for her to 
walk across the house. Last summer she and her 
sister undertook to transfera swarm of bees from 
an old gum, and not being acquainted with that kind 
of business, never having seen the operation per- 
formed, they got terribly stung before they got 
through. She was so badly stung that it made her 
quite sick; but since that time she has not been 
bothered with rheumatism. By the way, they lost 
their swarm of bees; also the one that I went to ex- 
amine was entirely eaten out by the moth. 
J. K. SNYDER. 
Tiffin, Johnson Co., Iowa, Nov. 7, 1881. 


INTRODUCING; A PLAN BY WHICH YOU NEED NOT 
HUNT FOR THE OLD QUEEN. 

The imported queen you sent me in July arrived 
in splendid condition; only one of the bees accom- 
panying her was dead. I introduced her safely into 
aswarm of blacks, and now have afine swarm of 
Italians. My way of introducing was to take two 
swarms of bees, nearly ready to swarm. Opened 
No. 1; took five frames, heaviest with brood; 
brushed all the bees from them; put frames of 
brood into an empty hive, with queen caged on one 
of the combs; removed swarm No.2 a rod or so from 
its old stand, when the bees were flying briskly; put 
the cage containing queen and brood in the place 
from whence I removed No. 2; thereafter I followed 
directions as on the cage. The way | have described, 
saves hunting for a queen. I have 29 black swarms, 
one Italian. The honey season has been very poor. 

Jas. W. HOOPER. 
Wolfboro, New Hampshire, Nov. 8, 1581. 
ee 
AGOOD REPORT FROM THE RUBBER PLATES FINALLY: 

Our bee season is now over, and [ will arise and 
report. Last spring, J. E. Waicher and I joined our 
forces, and when we get our bees together we have 
117 in pretty good condition. He wintered in cellar, 
and got all through, and I wintered on summer 
stands with surplus tops on, and some with just a 


thin cloth over them. I lost nearly 25 per cent; but 
what survived did well—I think fully as well as W.’s 
did, although he did not use so much honey. We in- 
creased this summer to 160 colonies, and have ex- 
tracted nearly 5000 lbs. of honey, mostly from white 
clover. Owing to the drought we got but very little 
fall honey; still, they are in good wintering condi- 
tion. 

The $15.00 rubber plates we got of you worked like 
acharm after we got the hang of it. The sheets 
were too thick for most persons; but we did not 
complain, as we had plenty of wax, and the bees 
would extend it to nearly two-thirds of the full 
length of celis. I suppose you will have the same 
kind, or Something better, in the spring. I am much 
in favor of having the foundation fresh when you 





want to use it. 

| We have had several very poor honey seasons 
| here; but we find failures in almost every line of 
business, and we hope to have a change here for the 
| better next season. I have not given up my theory 
| of going to the honey when it will not come to me. 
Hillsboro, LiL, Nov. 8, 1881. I. H. SHIMEs. 


We have already improved the rubber- 
plate machines, friend 8., and can now 
make sheets full size, 5 square feet to the 
pound, without trouble. We will furnish 
complete outfits, with printed ‘instructions, 
for $15.00; if they don’t please they can be 
returned, purchaser paying expenses both 
ways. 


FRIEND GOOD’S REPORT FOR 1881, 

Spring opened late and found my bees in a de- 
plorable condition —my nearly two hundred col- 
onies being reduced down to 15 or 18 fair colonies, 
and 38 or 40 nuclei. After buying a few colonies I 
started in the spring with 20 colonies and 40 nuclei. 
As I made queen-rearing a specialty, I did not get as 
much honey as might have been obtained if honey 
alone had been the object. 

I raised and sold 437 queens, nearly all dollar ones, 
and have sold 28 lbs. of bees; 6 nuclei, 2 and 3 frame; 
5 full colonies; have taken comb honey, 1150 Ibs.; 
extracted, 121 lbs.; part of the Honey sold at 18c.; 
have now 147 colonies of bees in good condition for 
winter. When my honey is all sold I shall have just 
about $700.00 for what I have sold out of my apiary. 
How many of you have done better with the same 
amount of bees? 

I wish to thank the many kind friends who havo 
sent me their orders for queens. If there is one 
among you who is not satisfied, let me know, and I 
will try to satisfy you. I tell you, it does me good to 
receive such kind letters as many of you bee-keep- 
ers write. I. R. Gooo. 

Nappanee, Ind., Nov, 9, 1881. 


OUL OF PRINT (?) 

Some three or four weeks ago I ordered a paper- 
bound A BC from our news-dealer. He sent to the 
American News Company, New York city, but they 
say that the book is out of print, and it can not be 
obtained. Is that so? If so,why do youadvertise it? 

£. VINCENT. 

Bethel, Fairfield Co., Conn., Nov. 8, 1881. 

I fear the American News Co. are allowing 
some lazy clerk to injure their business by 
such statements. ‘lhe A BC is not out of 
PES, nor can it well be so long as the whole 

ook, every word and letter of it, is standing 
in type. Neither can it well be out of date, 
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for the types that form it are being constant- 
ly changed, to note every real improvement 
in bee culture made in this or any other 
land. Any order can be promptly filled by 
return mail, express, or freight, to the 


| 


1 


am unable tosay. However, of late there is begin- 
ning to be more interest shown in progressive bee- 
keeping, and our county fair has this year, for the 
first time, offered a premium for the best exhibit of 
bees, hives, and implements. Whether this was in 


American News or any other individual or | part due to the “exhibits” and “ statements” pub- 
company ; and if orders ever crowd, our big | lished in the “Transactions” of Mr. Alley and my- 
cylinder press is ready to run on them all’ seif last year, [have no means of knowing. 


night as well as all day. 


Though I may not be so well informed as many of 


| 


BEWARE OF ANTS IN SHIPPING QUEENS. 
Do ants kill bees and queens in transit through 


your subscribers, I hope you will allow me to say a the mails? One of my neighbors, Mr. Charles W. 


few words; yet I feel a delicacy in so doing, for in 
your columns it seems that Mitchell (N.C.) is only an- 
other name for * Humbugs and Swindles.”’ 
THREE-BANDED HYBRIDS. 
One of your contributors speaks of queens whose 


| 


| was the food providedin the cage. 


royal progeny produced all three-banded workers, | 


and yet were kn’ wn to have mated with black drones. 
How was it known? lam led by custom to judge of 
bees by their bands, but I think the form of a work- 


er bee is worth equally as much as her color, and | 
gives an almost infallible index both of the quality | 


of her Italian blood and of her honey-gathering 
abilities. 


LEAVING SECTIONS ON ALL WINTER IN THE SOUTH. | 


The question of leaving sections on all winter isof | 


considerable moment in the South—they must of 
necessity be left somewhere. The time is so long be- 
tween the period at which they should be removed 
from the hive and the coming of winter that it is al- 
most impossible to protect them from the moth. I 
would add, for the benefit of your New York corres- 
pondent, that the moth will live on new comb, and 
even come to maturity in the bottom of the hive 
without being on the comb at all. 
BEES WITH SHRIVELED WINGS — CAUSE. 

Some time since, one of your correspondents re- 
ceived a colony of bees and complained that the 
young hatched shortly afterward had immature 
wings, which you attributed to improper ventilation. 
It was improper ventilation, but not such as a colony 
would generally receive in transportation; it was 
too much ventjlation. When the larva of an insect 
enters the chrysalid state, the slightest reduction of 
temperature at the critical moment of its trans- 
formation is almost sure to prevent the perfec- 
tion of the insect, or cause the death of the chrysalis. 

Cuas. R. MITCHELL. 

Hawkinsville, Ga., Oct. 27, 1881. 

Friend M., most of us know the difference 
between Chas. R.and** N. C.”’ Mitchell, so be 
not troubled.— ‘lhe great objection I should 
have to leaving sections on all winter is, that 
the boxes would be any thing but nice when 
filled with honey again.— Doubtless you are 
right about the cause of wingless bees; 
since you mention it, I recall cases where 
brood left some time out of the hive pro- 
= wingless bees. Thanks for sugges- 

10n. 


BEES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The past season we think has been a very poor 
one for honey about here. The middle of August I 
could not show a pound of sealed honey in any or all 
of my brood-chambers, and had it not been for 
goldenrod and wild asters this fall, my bees must 
have all perished before New Years. I think they 
have stores enough now to pull through passably. 
There are but few bees kept inthis region. Whether 
it is because the honey-secreting flora does not com- 
pare well with other parts of the country or not, I 





Dow, sent 15 miles for a queen. When it arrived in 
due time by mail, it was overrun with emmets, and 
queen and bees were all dead. Honey on a sponge 
He next sent 100 
miles in another direction, with the same result. He 
then sent for one by express, and it came all right. 
He thinks the emmets attacked the beesin the Lynn 
postofiice. 
BEES IN A CHIMNEY; GOOD VENTILATION. 

A swarm of bees took possession of one of my 
neighbor's chimneys a year ago last summer. I 
visited them the following November. Thechimney 
contained two flues, each about 8 inches square, 
without any arch or covering whatever. The bees 
occupied but one of the flues—-the one which led 
into the spare chamber, and their combs extended 
to within six inches of the top, when they came in 
and out. I covered this flue with a board, stood 
upon four bricks, and advised their owner to let 
them remain till spring, when they would probably 
be all dead, and the chimney could then be cleared. 
But they lived, in spite of too much upward ventila- 
tion, and snow, which must many times have cov- 
ered their combs, and, melting, supplied them with 
plenty of water in winter for breeding. And now, like 
Banquo’s ghost, they refuse to be laid, and afford 
another argument in favor of deep combs, thick 
side-walls, and upward ventilation. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you won’t hurt my feelings any 
if you don’t publish this “hash.’’ I shall take 
GLEANINGS just the same, and think it the best bee 
paper I have seen yet. Pain. R. RUSSELL, JR. 

Lynn, Essex Co., Mass., Nov. 9, 1881. 

We have had some quite serious troubles 
with ants inthe mail, in some of the ex- 
treme Southern States, but none have been 
reported before from the North, as faras I 
know. ‘There is a very simple and easy way 
of cutting off ants, and it is to inclose the 
whole cage in wire strainer cloth, so fine 
that no sort of an ant can get through it. 
Last summer our boys lost three imported 
queens by leaving them caged a few hours 
before introducing, in an empty hive sitting 
right on the ground. Please keep this in 
mind, all of you, that caged queens will be 
killed by ants in a very short time,if they 
get at the cages.— I hardly think, friend R., 
that it was the deep combs alone that saved 
the bees inthe chimney. It is true, such a 
covering of combs above them would do 
much to keep off the cold, and as they had 
their combs built in all solid, and nicely 
waxed up, with a sure ventilation right 
through, Tain not surprised that they win- 
tered. it would bea little difficult to manip- 
ulate bees in a hive only 8 inches square, un- 
less we worked them as your neighbor Alley 
does the Bay State hive.— Many thanks for 
your expression of good will, friend R.,even 
though we should reject your articles. 
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BUILDING UP A BUSINESS AND A REPUTATION. 

Iam one of your A BC elass of 1880. I cum- 
menced with 4 box hives, and I bave now 34 full col- 
onies and 12 three-frame nuclei. I have a queen 
from a pure Italian mother, in all full colonies, and 
about % are purely mated. I have raised about 50 
nice queens this season. I am Italianizing all of tay 
neighbors’ bees. Ihave them nearly all done now, 
so next season there will not be a black queen with- 
in over two miles of me. Now, if I were to buy one 
of your best selected imported queens, and rear 
some good gueens from her next season, will you 
buy some of me? I would like to keep about 25 or3 
nuclei going next season. My colonies are very 
strong. I wish I could seil 20 Ibs. of bees by the 
pound, A. H. SQUIER. 

Nicholville, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Aug. 8, 81. 

I dare not promise to take queens next 
season, so long ahead, but I have this year 
purchased nearly all that were offered for 
sale by reliable paities. You will have to 
build up a reputation, as all the rest do, 
friend S.; and the way in which it is done, 
you can see by the reports in almost any 
number of GLEANINGS. Strive hard to 

lease all your customers, and they will not 

e slow in letting others know that they are 
pleased. You may, any of you, at almost 
any time send me a few queens as samples 
of what you can furnish, and I will allow 
you the regular price for them I am paying 
at the time. If, after they are introduced, I 
find too many of them turning out hybrids, 
I shall not be slow in telling youof it. You 
will probably find a demand in your own 
neighborhood for all the queens, bees, and 
honey, you can raise for some time. Of one 
thing rest assured: we shall pretty quickly 
find out just what kind of a person you are, 
and there is just now an immense call for 
straight, square, faithful men. 


I see by last GLEANINGS that you hold yourself 
responsible for those who advertise with you. I 
want to state a case to you, and have your opinion 
on it. 

Last September I saw an advertisement of H. Al- 
ley, Wenham, Mass., in GLEANINGS, Cyprian queens 


for $1.50. I gave a neighbor $1.50 to send for one; 
he sent; received a dead queen; returned it, and 
could get no satisfaction till last month. Alley said 
he would “ book”’ him for one queen. Now, we in- 
tended to raise queens from her had we received her 
in time, but we received her only yesterday, the 9th, 
nearly a year after sending the money. We have 
lest the use of her this season, which is quite an 
item. I wrote Mr. Alley that I would be satisfied if 
he would send me two Italian queens, and have re- 
ceived no reply. My experience and his flattering 
ad. in last GLEANINGS do not harmonize. I finda 
most marvelous contrast between his actions and 
the treatment I received from W. W. Cary, of Cole- 
rain. The latter I find will do more than you ex- 
pect of him: the former will ‘*hardly’’ act hon- 
est. Ido hope bee-men will gain a good reputation 
for honesty. Do you think I expect too much when 
I think Alley ought to send another queen to make 
up a little loss? C. NEADS. 

Lindsay, Ont., Can., Aug. 10, 1881. 

If I am correct, friend N., you got a queen 
right back. She came dead, unfortunately, 
but this is nothing very unusual. Of course, 





Alley should not have kept you waiting a 
year; but still, the case is far different from 
a deliberate and prepared fraud. You have 
both been unfortunate; but can you really 
claim any thing more than the loss of the 
use of the money? I know, expecting a 
queen all the time is an annoyance; but by 
the expenditure of another $1.50 you could 
have had one promptly from some one else, 
could you not? Friend N., 1 wish to bea 
friend to both you and Mr. Alley, and I 
wish, too, you two to be friends. It may be 
said the above is pretty hard on our friend 
Alley; but last month I allowed a very 
strong letter in his praise to go in print. 
See page 540, Nov. No. Friend Alley has a 
good many warm friends, as well as a good 
many who complain much of his want of 
promptness. ‘He has lately written us to 
send in all complaints, and he would fix all 
satisfactorily, and I think he is doing so. 
FIREWEFD. 

The fireweed comes up itself here wherever there 
bas been an old chopping in the forest where fire 
bas gotin and burnt the brush and tree-tops up; 
hence the name, fireweed. It comes upin the latter 
part of May or first of June; hasa leaf resembling a 
species of lettuce I have seen that came from St. 
John’s, Canada; the leaf is 4 or 5 inches in length, 
and perhaps one inch wide. The stalk grows very 
rapidly, and blossomsin about 4 weeks after it comes 
up. The stalk is all the way from 2 to 6 feet in 
height, and branches out about midway of the stalk 
into several branches, each branch having more 
branches on it, and at the end of each branch is a 
blossom resembling a long bud, the bud-like blossom 
being from '4 to { of an inch in length, and remains 
in blossom until the latter part of September; and 
while some buds are in blossom, the seeds will be fly- 
ing from others through the air like so many bees, 
only white, resembling somewhat the cotton that 
grows in the Southern States, only not solarge. I 
must say that itis as good a honey-plant as I ever 
saw. The bees are working very thick on the blos- 
soms during the three months they are in bloom. 
The honey is nice and pleasant to the taste, as al- 
most any other kind. I have never seen any of the 
plants growing cn sandy soil, although it may grow 
there forall I know. Had I known before that any 
one of my brother bee-keepers would wish for some 
of the seeds, I should have gathered some. How- 
ever, any one wishing the seeds, to give fireweed a 
trial, can get some from me any time after the lith 
July, 1882, for ten cents per ounce. This will sow 4 
of an acre. G. PHILLIPS. 

Romeo, Marthon Co., Wis., Oct. 29, 1881. 


MY BEE AND HONEY REPORT FOR I§81. 

After uniting a few weak colonies I had 156. Sold 
61 first-class colonies and 2 nuclei; had 73 colonies to 
begin the season with; worked 27 colonies for ex- 
tracted honey; bave taken an average of 211 
lbs. per colony. Put boxes on 20 young colonies; 
have an average of 40 Ibs. each of comb honey. Run 
the rest of them for increase; have this fall 147 col- 
onies. Our bees had 18 acres of alsike clover, new 
seeding, and 4 acres of second crop tu work on, 
They gathered most of the hodey from the alsike 
clover. Basswood did not yield much honey this 
year here, C. M. WOOLVER. 

Hallisyille, Mont, Co., N. Y., Nov. 6, 1881. 
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ARE FOREIGNERS MORE INTEMPERATE THAN AMERI- | 
CANS? 

In Aug. GLEANINGS, page 405, you say, “ Although | 
a foreigner by birth, he was free from all these | 
vices.” Do you wish to be understood as saying | 
that profanity and intemperanceare the rule, not 
the exception, among foreigners, or was that a | 
“slip of the pen’’? My father was a Scotchman, 
and so was my mother (they are both dead now), | 
and I was born im Scotland, which makes me a | 
foreigner, does it not? Now, sir, don’t you think | 
that, out of a given number of my countrymen, I 
ean find more who neither chew tobacco, drink rum, | 
nor swear, than you can out of the same number of 
Americans? I can find more who attend church, | 
and Sunday is better observed by the Scotch than | 
any other nation on the earth unless it is the (out of 
respect to your feeling) American. 

DELAYS IN THE QUEEN BUSINESS. 

And while Iam about it, I would say that a man 
who takes my money for a queen, and keeps me 
running to the postoffice two or three times a week | 
after it, is little short of a highway robber. I sent 
my money to a dealer who advertises in one of the 
bee papers, and for 4 weeks regularly he wrote me 
that he would ship the queen on a given day; but 
instead of the queen I would get a postal card read- 
ing something like this: ‘* Sorry to say that I could 
not get queens to fill your order to-day, but will have 
one for you next week.’’ The queen cost me a 
dollar, and I spent at least three half-days of val- | 
uable time getting it, which was worth a plump $3.00 
more, saying nothing of the colony being queenless 
for so long atime. Now, all this could have been 
avoided by writing in his advertisement, that no 
queens would be ready to send out before the Ist of 
July. To be sure, be would not have got my dollar, 
but he would be nearer heaven than he is now. Do |} 
you suppose I would order another queen of that 
man? **Not much.” The man who fills my order 
**on the spot,’”’ no matter what it is, is the man for 
me every time. Wm. CAIRNS. 

Roekland, Sull. Co., N. Y., Aug. 8, 881. 


I did not mean to make any insinuations 
against our friends of foreign birth, friend 
».,and [ presume I should not have used | 
the expression I did. Very likely, you are 
right. Will you forgive me ?—In Se ge to | 
delays on queens: It is a great and most | 
trying evil. I have published a good deal | 
on the matter, but unless itis cured we must | 
keep the matter stirred up. I do not know | 
but that we shall have to let the names of 
the slow ones come out in print, for we have 
quite a number of queen-rearers who have 
always been so prompt, after they have put 
out an advertisement, that no one has ever 
complained of thei. 

BEES ABSCONDING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 

A friend of mine is very much puzzled over a 
caper that some bees which he recently divided have 
cut up. He divided a colony containing twelve 
frames of brood and honey, and strong in bees. He 
took six frames, together with the queen, and young 





bees, and put them into a new hive, leaving the old | 
There was. 


hive on the old stand, without q 1een. 
plenty of young brood, even eggs just laid, left in 
the old hive, and the old bees which remained there 
commenced to build up some queen-cells, and sealed 





them over, but before any of them were hatched 


out, the old bees came out of the hive and went to 
parts unknown. He examined one of the queen- 
cells, and found a queen in it that would have come 
out ina few days. What greatly puzzles my friend 
is, that the old bees would leave the colony without a 
queen. He says he is sure the colony was queenless. 
Can you explain the freak? E. CROMPTON. 

Rosemont, Ont., Can., June 3, 1881. 

Although bees do perhaps, sometimes, 
come out and go off without a queen, it isa 
very unusual thing. In the case you men- 


| tion, I shonld be inelined to think some 


stray queen got in there, and went out with 
the bees; but in that case some of the cells 
would be very likely to have been torn 
down. If the bees starved, and went off 
and united with some other colony to avoid 


| starvation, the case would not be a very un- 


usual one; but, if 1 am correct, you are 
sure such was not the case, friend C.? 
FRAMES OF CANDY FOR WINTER FEEDING. 
In feeding sugar candy in frames, you say, be 


| careful that they do not build comb in the frames 


after the candy is taken out; now, what is the harm 
if they do? A. A. AMIG. 
Buck Creek, Richland Co., Wis., Aug. 3, 1881. 


Friend A., it takes about 20 lbs of sugar to 
make 1 lb. of comb, if done in that way; 
whereas, by the use of fdn., we get much 
nicer combs at a cost not exceeding, say, 4 
lbs. of sugar. Besides, the bees seldom 
build a nice full comb in the place of the 
candy, but only a piece that must be broken 
out and melted up into wax, which brings 
only about the price of 2 pounds of sugar. 
Again, the bees seldom take all the candy 
from a frame, especially in cool or cold 


weather. It is left at the corners and lower 
edges. With the candy bricks, or round or 


oval cakes of candy placed right over the 
cluster, we get it used up, every particle of 
it. Frames of candy is a quick way, and 
does very well for warm weather, if vou look 
out for this one feature of comb-building. 
Give the bees frames of fdn., where you 
want more combs, then put your candy in 1- 
lb. bricks, right over the cluster, and they 


| will build out the fdn. beautifully, and with 


but little loss of material. 


GOOD REPORT FROM ONE HIVE IN THE SPRING, ETC. 
From one colony in the spring I have increased, 


| artificially, to nine, and are now in good shape for 


winter. Also I have taken 127 Ibs. of honey from 
that colony and its increase; 70 lbs. of comb honey 
from parent stock; the rest extracted from increase, 
and did this during white-clover and basswood bloom, 
We have no fall honey, on account of dry weather. 
I use the American open-top frame with no wire at- 
tachments or’any thing of the kind; so, please do 
not say too many hard things against the American 
frame, for I think I have done well. Whatthink ye? 
Do I deserve a head-mark in my class, the State of 
Indiana? I believe we are all spelling for the head, 
anyhow. A. Cox. 
White Lick, Boone Co., Ind., Nov. 8, 1881. 


I have never intended to convey the idea, 
friend C., that as good results could not be 
obtained from the American as any other 
frame; very likely, nearly as much honey 
would have been stored in a nail-keg or a 
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hollow log ; but with the latter it might have | I have taken 1100 Ibs. extracted, and 225 of comb 
caused you a great amount of labor that | honey. A. G. WILLOWS. 
would have been saved by a simple-frame | Curlingford, Ont., Can., Nov. 8, 1881. 


hive. edicts acer 
Peis Saas | CHAFF CUSHIONS AND VENTILATION. 
DIFFICULTY OF FEEDING EVEN CANDY, IN WINTER, nq go the chaff hives do not give enough ventila- 
ETC. | tion! wish Thad known it last year, and I might 
I went into winter-quarters last fall with 24 col-| have saved all my bees. Late in the season I con- 
onies, all of them nicely packed in the Root chaff | cluded that the cushions (6 in. thick) gave too much 
hives of my own make, most of them in fair condi- | yentilation; took them out; filled upper story full 
tion, as I supposed; but the long severe winter was | of fine chaff. Result: of 42 colonies (one of them a 
too much forthem. By the middie of Feb., most of | 2-frame nucleus, and several 3 and 4 frame), two lost 
them were short of stores, and the best I could do I their queens; one starved; one, a strong colony, 
could not get them to take feed readily. I tried died of dysentery; caused, I think, by excitement 
both candy and syrup made from A sugar. I saved | and unnatural heat, caused by chaff getting among 
8 colonies, 6 of them strong and 2 weak and queen- | eombs. The rest came through in fine order. 
less; so in reality I had only 6in spring, as it took | M. FRANK TABER. 
about all they were worth to keep them up bysup-'|  galem, Columbiana Co., O., Nov. 11, 1881. 
plying brood from the others until they could raise | | ean’t quite agree with you, friend T., 
queens. I think I would have got them all through | that your loose chaff made trouble. The 
except 2 or 3, if they had not been short of stores, as j best wintering I ever had was where the bees 
but 2 or 3 showed any signs of disease. From the/ ate through their covering, and the chaff 
above, I have this summer increased to 49 colonies came down all among them, ‘so they were 
by artificial swarming. I raised all my own queens | nosing around in it like a lot of mice. I can 
except 5, which were bought of Mr. Oliver Foster; | hardly think loose chaff ever sinothers bees; 
but J have sold more than that number. My 40col- | but I should be more afraid of the cloth that 
onies are all nicely packed in chaff, and all strong in | holds the chaff in the form of a cushion. 
bees and honey, except two which I am feeding. | 
Besides the above increase I got 300 ibs. of extracted | RIGHT OR WRONG? (SEE NOV. NO., P. 567.) 
honey. This is my first report; but as I consider | On page 567 of Nov. GLEANINGS I notice the loss 
| 





myself one of the A BC class, I hope it will not be | of a queen by fire in a postoffice, which also burned. 


the last. J. K. SNYDER. linferred that the customer wished you to stand 
Tiffin, Johnson Co., Iowa, Nov. 7, 1881. | the loss. I think he might as well ask you to bear 
Rie ESE SEMHEN | the loss of an absconding swarm of bees simply be- 

FRIEND TOWNSEND'S REPORT. | cause he bought the hives of you. Now, if the post- 


Commenced last May with 62 colonies of Italians; | master saw the cage of becs taken from the mail the 
extracted 2415 lbs. white honey, and took in sections, | night previous to the fire, he should stand the loss, 
1200 Ibs.; also some extracted fall honey of which we | as it appears that your partof the contract was 
kept no record. Most of our honey was gathered | filled; viz., to “deliver at the nearest post or ex- 
from first crop of red clover. Of the 62 colonies in | press office.” Whether she was dead or alive, it 
May there were 7 colonies which did not help gather | would have been all the same in that case. I take it 
our surplus, as W. Z. Hutchinson sent for them to | that perhaps it was a $1.00 or $1.50 queen (for I don’t 
help him rear queens (I should like to know how | think any other kind of a customer would growl), 
much they helped him). Our sales of bees and | andif it was, and hestill insists on having his money 
queens amount to $447.00; last sale of the season, refunded, just send his name to me, and I will pay it 
Sept. 7. I have 86 good colonies now on hand. Now, | to him. 

Mr. K., or any other bee-keeper, when you pass And now, friend R., I don’t know but that you 
. through this part of our State again you must not | are “tempting ’’ seme, in your proposals to * make 
slight us, but give us a call at least, for now you will | things good.”” I think the fair way is for each to be 
not have to walk 10 or 12 miles, as it is not more than | willing to bear his part, and the one to stand it who 
1% miles from our apiary to any of the depots in | isto blame. Perhaps you may feel delicate about 
town. Wishing all busy bee-keepers good success, | sending his name; if so, let him send it, and I'll 
we will close our first scraps from Kalamazoo. ' send him his money. J. J. MCWHORTER. 


O. H. TOWNSEND. South Lyon, Mich., Nov. 8, 1881. 


waren as en __ Many thanks, friend M.. for your very 
CROSS BEES, BUT GOOD HONEY-GATHERERS. kind words; but if you will excuse me, I 

My bees have been very cross this year. A person fear you are such a very warm friend. and 
could bardly be within two rods of the hives for five ee ae, Lary _ eer ged judg- 
minutes without being stung. The second swarm, sry ode: ted pi covorl d Setigr tg as Seon fo 
on the 26th of May, came off while I was away from | +4503 that any one should take any other 
home, and they were so cross that the folks dared view. Butas the matter did not lie easy on 
not attempt to hive them. Father went near them my conscience, I put the question to the 
at first, but they attacked him with such fury that boys and girls at our noon service. Mr. 
he had to beat a hasty retreat with about a dozen Gray and Neighbor H.,after alittle thought, 
stings about his head and neck. They hung in an | both to my surprise, decided rather against 
apple-tree about two hours and then left for parts; me. They put it this way: The spirit of 
unknown. My queens were nearly all from a se-| my advertisement is to the effect, that I will 
lected tested queen purchased from you in 1880. | faithfully deliver the queens where they are 
She was replaced this summer, and the progeny of.| easily accessible to my custumer, as he de- 
the young queen are almost pure blick. I com-| livers my money where it will be easily ac- 
menced the season with 15 colonies. I have now 50. | cessible tome. The loss occurred so near 
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the dividing line, between delivering and ac- 
cepting property, it was pretty hard to say 
just where my responsibility ceased and his 
commenced. Therefore a fair way would be 
to share the loss equally, which was done, 
and he, in a very gentlemanly way, ex- 
pressed himself satisfied. In thinking it 
over since, it looks as if I ought to do a lit- 
tle more than half, for I expected to deliver 
his queen at a point where he could go and 
getit. I did not dothis. By the way, I do 
not know that any act I ever did has called 
forth such bitter and unkind words as the 
one of proposing to be responsible for my 
advertisers. You too,my good friend, are 
censuring a little, and yet you have, right in 
your letter, yourself asked to be permitted 
to pay somebody else’s bills. ‘The Sunday- 
School Times was my precedent for my posi- 
tion toward my subscribers in protecting 
them from spurious advertisers. Here is 
their offer:— 





MISSIONARY BEES. 

The inclosed letter explains itself. You will see 
by it my bees have been dcing some mission work, 
and I hope it will do you as much good to read the 
letter as it did me. Surely it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. C. A. HATCH. 

Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis., Nov. 8, 1881. 


Mr C. A. Hatca : — Our society has sent me the 
barrel of honey that you kindly sent to our treasurer, 
Mr. Coe, and I am happy to convey to you in behalf 
of the poor children cared for in this house, their 
grateful thanks for your sweet gift. We give the 
poor children of the Industrial School, generally, 
syrup with their bread at noon, and when they got 
the honey on their simple lunch they declared it was 
the best syrup they had ever tasted. One or two, 
more knowing than the rest. let the others ivto the 
secret, and they were greatly surprised at getting 
such a treat, as it “*wasn’t Christmas.” The news- 
boys and bootblacks, who are also fed and lodged 
here, have been greatly delighted with the honey, 
and [ am sure, if you should come to New York and 
let yourself be known as the gentleman who sent the 
honey they would load you with the latest news, and 


| “shine” you up in the highest style of the art. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertise- | 


ments that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertise- 
ment of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they 
lose thereby. 

Will you send me to the asylum as a luna- 
tic, if I still adhere to my purpose of pro- 
tecting my subscribers ? 

JUDGES AT OUR FAIRS, ETC. 

The fourth annual fair of the Southern California 
Horticultural Society closed on the 10th of Sept. It 
proved a success all the way through; the bee-keep- 
ers of Southern California made a fine display of 
honey (both comb and extracted), bees, bee-hives, 
and implements of the apiary. I entered but four 
articles, and received a premium on each. First 
premium on honey vinegar and hybrid bees; second 
premium on Italian bees and comb fdn. There was 
considerable sport made about the judges whom the 
society appointed; one was a groceryman; the other 
two, I was unable to learn their occupation. They 
all might have been good judges of honey, but 
when they came to the rest they knew nothing about 
it. 
to know what it was made of, what it was used for, 
and how it was used. When told, they said tney 
could see no difference in the make of it, so they 
decided in favor of the white. Inclosed you will 
find sample of both kinds; white, first premium; 
yellow, second premium. The yellow is my own 
make, made on the 9-inch C.Olm mill. Hold them 
up between you and the light, and notice the differ- 
ence in the bottom of the cells. Which do zou think 
is the better one? Speak right out. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 30, ’81. W. W. BLISss. 


You are right, friend B.; the machine on 
which the sample of white fdn. was made 
was very badly adjusted, and the material is 
quite unsuited for the purpose, compared 
with the yellow. I know the judges are oit- 
en sadly at fault; but, poor fellows, they 
doubtless did the best they could, where 
they had been placed. Men should have oc- 
cupied these positions, capable of judging ; 
but if the proper men stayed at home during 
the preliminary meetings, what better could 
the officers of the fair do? Suppose, friend 
Bliss, you pitch right in and help them to do 
better next season. I am sure they will 
gladly welcome you at the time they choose 
the officers, etc. 


When they came to the comb fdn. they wanted | 





GEORGE CALDER, 
Sup’t of the Children’s Aid Society. 
New York, Oct. 25, (881. 


Notes and Queries. 


a) 











fs is again this season very dry here; bees are 





suffering. I have worked with bees for several 
seasons, but the seasons are 80 very bad that L 
can do but little with them. I have, of course, in- 
creased some, but they are making no surplus hon- 
ey at all here, and have not for several years. This 
seems to bea poor bee country. I like very much 
to handle bees. H. WEHRMAN. 
Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 


MY TEST OF PURITY. 

When you take out a comb of young bees, if they 
run and tumble off the combs they are not pure 
Italians, and I do not want any black blood in my 
bees. The 2-story 8-frame L. hive is my choice. 

Purdy, Mo., Oct. 8, 1881. M. TERRY. 





Father bought me two colonies of bees this spring, 
and he and I found four bee-trees this fall, s0 you 
see we want to gain all the information that we pos- 
sibly can. We have not cut the trees yet. 

Henry L. ROwSE. 

Ionia, Chickasaw Co., Ia., Oct. 31, 1881. 


The 244-lb. scales were just “* boss’ for that mon- 
ey. Here they would cost about eight or nine dol- 
lars. Ihave sold honey this summer to the amount 
of $73.47, and have used and will use 200 lbs. more 
this winter, making in all about 800 Ibs. honey from 
12 swarms. Increased to 32; lost 5; one was robbed 
out. We have had a 6-inch fall of snow. 

ALBERT OSBUN. 

Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis., Nov. 7, 1881. 


HOW DOES HE KNOW? 

Unless Mr. T. R. Butler (page 546) has his queen 
marked, ‘‘ as they do hogs down South,” how can he 
know that the queen producing black bees is nota 
daughter of the old queen, impurely fertilized — the 
old one being dead, or retired on a pension? — 


J.L. VAN ZANpT, M. D. 
Dido, Texas, Nov. 8, 1881. 


{Very true, friend V.; how are we ever to know 
there has not been some change in the queens unless 
we have some better way of marking queens than 
any yet devised?] 
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I began with one hive, and am now one of the 
largest bee-keepcrs in the north of Scotland, if not 
the largest. G. W. RIDDEL. 
Leslie, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Oct. 13, 1881. 


I did splendidly at the great Toronto fair, beating 
for “largest and best display’ of honey our great 
D. A. Jones, of Beeton. EDMOND NuGEnt, M. D. 

Strathroy, Ont., Can., Oct. 1, 1881. 











Happily, late this fall the bees gave mea lift in 
the way of a nice lot of surplus honey that helped 
me out of a close financial place; so I am _ not 
cramped, if I did not get to sell any bees. 

J.J. KIser. 

Des Moines, Polk Co., Towa, Oct. 21, 1881. 






Please answer this in next GLEANINGS: Are the 
Holy-Land queens yellow or dark? I bought one of 
I. R. Good. She is quite dark — more so than Italian 
queens. J. W. MARSHALL. 

Constantine, St. Jo Co., Mich., Aug. 12, 1881. 

(Dark, as a gencral thing, friend M.] 







MULTUM IN PARVO. 

Wet soft weather; 19 queens in the spring; 47 now; 
most of them heavy with stores and bees; ahout 800 
ibs. white honey, extracted; three or four hundred 
to extract; about eleven or twelve hundred of box 
honey; some over 2000 in all. Extracted, 8 and 12c.; 
comb, 15 to Ise. per Ib. Vv. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Win. Co., Ill., Oct. 24, 1881. 









I have 107 standsof bees on shares. Our bees gave 
us 7000 Ibs. of surplus boney so far this season, while 
others have done comparatively nothing. Friend 
Wilkin was up to see us the other day, and he said 
he never saw bees thriving nicer. They are still 
breeding very heavily. Iam now Italianizing. 

O. B. QUESNER. 

Newhall, Los Angeles Co., Cal., July 22, 1881. 


A THREE-COLONY APIARY. 

In reference to bees, my wife is pleased with her 
success. We have extracted about 160 lbs. from 3 
colonies, and made a colony by dividing. We got an 
Italian queen, a good layer, and one colony is now 



















plicity hives, 2 of which you furnished. 
have any others now. 
Thorold, Ont., Can., Aug. 6, 1881. 


I would not 
B. Hf. LEMON. 







HAPPY ANYHOW. 

Bees are doing no good with the most constant 
eare. I have gone back from 85 to 73 swarms, and 
made no honey; it is constant work to keep out the 
worms. There is but little feed, but it may be all 
for the best. We are getting a good training this 
year, even if we do have to work forno money. We 
are happy and thankful, for the spiritual food is 
worth all otbers. I. B. RUMFORD. 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal., Aug. 4, 1881. 











I had acall for “oil of honey.’ What is it, and 
how obtained? This was not an extra season for 
bees here. I report as follows: 20 stocks in the 
spring, and 26 now; have taken 1200 lbs. of honey, 
150 of itcomb. Sold all I had tospare, by Aug. 20. 
Two other bee-keepers near here took about 1000 Ibs. 
each. Lhave been out som: time. 

W. C. HOTCHINSON. 
Acton, Marion Co., Ind., Nov. 1, 1881. 
[Who will tell us what ** oil of honey”’ is?) 


















mostly all Italianized. The four are in 2-story Sim- , 








Tn last GLEANINGS we notice that you contemplate 
having a “‘square”’ and “*crooked”’ list. It is our 
desire to be placed in the list of ‘“*square’’ men, but 
our greatest desire is to merit a place in that list. 
We think that our past contracts are all square; 
should we be mistaken, we are ready to make them 
so at once. Fiscner & STEHLE. 

Marietta, Wash. Co., O., Oct. 14, 1881. 

(That is exactly the way we like to hear our ad- 
vertisers talk, friends F. & S.] 





| 
HONEY FROM CORN. 
| Inanswer to your question, if bees gather honey 
, from common field corn, I will say, they will. Corn 
| on good rich ground, we:l hoed, so the corn will thrive 
| well, will yield some honey. I have got more corn 
| honey this year than I ever got from corn before. 
| My bees gave me over 200 lbs. each of extracted hon- 
ey the past summer, and doubled the stock of bees. 
Wa. McEvoy. 
Woodburn, Wentworth Co., Ont., Can., Oct. 19, 1881. 


HOW TIlE HONEY-BEES ITELP. 

| [herewith inclose check on New York for $25 00. 
I reccived this money as premium on hives and 
honey at our State fair in Macon last week. We 
have made almost an entire failure in crops this 
year; corn and oat crop an entire failure, and cot- 
ton yielding about one bale to five acres, so you see 
how hard it has been to raise money. The honey 
crop is good, and has helped wonderfully in meeting 
our daily wants. F. N. WILDER. 
Forsyth, Monroe Co., Ga., Oct. 24, 1881. 

| BLACK BEES BETTFR THAN ITALIANS TO WINTER. 
| I have three apiaries, with «bout 40 stands in each. 
| The bees of the home apiary ure Italians; the two 
others are blacks. I can not winter the Italians as 
well as the blacks. A year ago I lost 7% Italians to 
one black swarm; last winter I lostl0toone. Ihave 
a large dry cellar, and have always wintered blacks 
successfully. I keep them in 5 months, or from tho 
Ist Dee. till April or Ist of May. I have brought all 
home to winter. JOHN ANDREWS. 

Patten’s Mills, Wash. Co., N. Y., Oct. 29, 1881. 


SHALL WE USE SEPARATORS ? 
I see you request the friends to give their experi- 
ence with separators. I used them one season, but 
could not get the bees to do much inthem. I find 
one section in a gfeat number that I can’t pack in 
the case, but Ican eat that. I don’t think I would 
be bothered with separators. Our comb honey sells 
out here better without glass. I put my sections in 
the upper story, mostly four in a large frame. 
ROBERT QUINN. 
Shellsburg, Benton Cuv., [a., Oct. 14, 1881. 





. 


T confess I feel a little slighted. Next time you 
visit Prof. Cook just let me know, and be sure to, 
buy your ticket only to Fowlerville, and I will meet 
|; you there, and after showing you my farm, etc., 
willtake you up to the college ina buggy. May 
be we haven't such fast horses as “ Patsey,”’ but 
they will * get around sure.” F. L. Wriaat. 

Plainfield, Michigan, Aug. 11, 1881. 

{I am very sorry indeed, friend W., I was so near 
an old friend and customer and didn't know it. 
When I get up that way gain, I will assuredly come 
and look at that farm, bees, etc., and take a ride 
| over to the college. I dearly love rides through the 
country.] 
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HONEY FROM CORN, AGAIN. 

I must tell you that I often get a lot of nice white 
weil-flavored honey from corn — common Indian. I 
think I can’t be mistaken. I have gone into the 
fields and made observation, also at times when 
bees were getting honey from no other known source. 

W. H. STEELE. 

Kossuth, Alcorn Co., Miss , Nov., 1881. 





HONEY FROM PEAS, OAK, ETC. 

I have 20 hives; they have not done much this 
year; they are gathering honey from peas now. I 
saw in your last number that bees had gathered 
honey from willow roots. I found a bee-tree that 
had been gathering it from white oak where it had 
been bruised. The honey tasted like sap. 

J. H. MATTOCK. 

Horn Lake, Desoto Co., Miss., Aug. 7, 1881. 





FROM ONE TO THREE, AND $16.00 WORTH OF HONEY 
IN ONE SEASON, 

I commenced the spring of 1881 with one swarm of 
bees, and now have three strong swarms; have sold 
$16 worth of section honey. As Iam a beginner, I 
feel much encouraged, and think girls can take care 
of bees as well as boys or men. Father takes 
GLEANINGS. We find it interesting and useful. 

IDA M. CHURCH. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Nov. 12, 1881. 


HILL'S DEVICE FOR WINTER. 

I see your problem solved on page 430, and can as- 
sure you that it will not cure nor prevent dysentery. 
It is as good as the best winter passage, because not 
solid like a block, but leaves a nice circulating space. 
I have used it three or four years. See GLEAN- 
INS, page 116, 1881, 3d paragraph under cut of my 
hive. I think I wrote about it to some bee journal 
about two yearsago. My way of using, the curved 
pieces can’t flatten down when dampened. ‘ 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 14, 1881. JAMES HEDDON. 


Reports Gneouraqing. 


AM getting a nice start in the bee business. I 














tried it 20 years with the black bees ‘and box 

gum, and at the end of that time I would have 
valued my stock at $5.00. With the help of GLEAN- 
INGS and other works on bee culture, I have built 
up a considerable apiary. I use the Simplicity hive 
and the Lawn hive, I have an imported queen, and 
use the extractor. Mv pusiness is paying me for all 
my trouble and investment, and I have bees and 
honey plenty, and something nice at that, and sell- 
ing queens besides, I find bee culture under pres- 
ent management both a pleasant and profitable 
business. E. E. SMITH. 

Settle, Iredell Co., N. C., Oct. 14, 1881. 


I am in good spirits. I have taken about 1000 lbs. 
honey; about % extracted, the rest in sections. 
I have nearly Italianized from the tested queen 
you sent me. She produces many full 4-banded 
bees, and out of 20 young queens, none have failed 
to produce 3-banded bees, and I know that some of 
them must have met black or hybrid drones. I go 
into winter-quarters with 26 colonies, all very well 
supplied with honey. J. D. FoOsHE. 

Coronaca, S. C., Noy. 3, 1881. 





| 
| 





MR. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOR. 





Fear not, little flock; for it is the Father's good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.—LUKE 12: 32. 
HE new watering-trough was patronized 
amazingly. John had rigged up a sort 
of work- bench down in that playhouse, 
that you remember he styled his ‘lemper- 
ance Hotel, and he enjoyed so much seeing 
the horses drink, as they J 
came a little shyly at first 
up to the new trough, he 
actually dreamed of seeing 
horses drinking at night 
after he had got to bed. 
The water, bubbling as it “a, 
did right out of the sandy 
rock, was always fresh, 
soft and cool, and no horse § 
ever refused to drink there, } 
even if he had been wa- 
tered but a half-hour be- 
fore out of some muddy, stagnant pool. The 
tinner’s shears had not yet been carried 
home, and John had become quite expert 
with them, fashioning things out of the tin 
he got out of some oyster-cans that had been 
so recently emptied they were comparatively 
clean and bright. In fact, he made the tin 
cup I promised to tell you about last month, 
and he became so fond of the business, the 
passers-by joked him by saying he had bet- 
ter put his sign, ‘‘ TEMPERANCE TIN-SHOP,”’ 
rather than ** Horr..”’ Shall I tell you how 
he made nice-looking cups out of oyster- 
cans? Well, he just cut them open near the 
seams, so as to get a piece of tin 3 by 12} 
inches. One oyster-can made just two such 
ee After the tin was nicely flattened 
y alittle wooden mallet, he marked it out 
accurately with his father’s square, and then 
cut it exactly on the line with his snips. 
After this he snipped off every one of the 
a corners until his tin looked about like 
1is:— 
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Next he folded an edye on each of the long 
sides, where you see the dotted lines. He 
did this by laying it on the square with the 
edge projecting just enough, and then turned 
it down with his mallet. He did not pound 
this seam down hard, for he wished it to 
look as much as possible as if a wire were 
turned under the fold. One edge was turned 
over one way, and the othertheother. Well, 























after this was done he folded it around his - 


mother’s potato-masher by means of his mal- 
let, so it looked much like a cup without 
handle or bottom. The ends were slightly 
curved with the mallet before rolling it up, 
so they lay on each other nicely, ready to 
solder. The clipping, as you see, made no 
seams or folds where the lap came. Neigh- 
bor Merrybanks good-naturedly loaned him 
his soldering-iron, with the understanding 
that John was to pay for all the solder he 
used, and keep the iron in good order. You 
know I said one seam was turned out and 
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the other in. Well, with his father’s com- 
passes a true circle was marked out on an- 
other piece of tin, and when made just the 
right size, and cut out, it just pushed into 
thecup. It would go into the top very well, 
and when pushed down to the bottom it 
came solidly against the seam that was 
turned in to hold it. It came down into 
place so securely it almost seemed as if it 
would stay without solder. However, as 
Jobn’s cups were to be useful as well as or- 
namental, it was soldered securely. Mary 
and Freddie were loud in their praises of 
the cup, because it actually did not leak a 
drop all the while they were eating supper, 
yet it was left on the work-bench, brimming 
full. Freddie said they bought a tin cup of 
a peddler, and it would not do that. After 
supper, a handle was made of a piece of tin 
that was left. The handle, when cut, looked 
just like,this :— 








After he got a cup made so he knew it 
held exactly a pint, he made a careful pat- 
tern and punched a hole through it so it 
could be hung up on a nail. Ie also wrote 
on every pattern the name of it, as you see 
in the pictures, so no mistake would be 
made. The edges of the handle were folded, 
much like the vody of the cup: and, to get 
the right shape to it, he folded it over his 


mother’s rolling-pin, se as to be bent exactly 


like a cup they had in the house. After he 
had got one to suit him with the aid of the 
patterns, it did not take very long to make 
another; and, at the suggestion of Mary, 
this second one was hung on a nail just 
over his bench, with a little board under it, 
marked as you see below :— 

Just as they got it nicely 
fixed, Uncle Billy drove past; | 
and, seeing the children look- 
ing up at the cup with such 
interest’ and animation, he 
glanced up too. 

‘Only tive cents? Why, 1) 
guess a new tin cup is just 
what I want;” and he took ova, 
a nickel out of his pocket and handed it 
over. 

* John made it, all his self,’ ventured 
Mary, for thesuccess of her plea for the little 
trough had made her somewhat bold. 

“Is thatso? Why, where did he get his 
tools for a tin-shop ? ” 

John, a little shyly, told him they were 
there on the bench. While Uncle Billy was 
looking them over and asking questions, the 
doctor drove up with his boy Tom. Of 
course, all had to look at the cup. The doc- 
tor gave an order for half a dozen, explain- 
ing that he preferred it to any he could buy, 
because John had done all of the soldering 
from the outside. Solder contains a consid- 
erable portion of lead, and as lead is to a 
certain extent poisonous, it is very desirable 
that all kitchen utensils, especially fruit- 
cans, should be soldered only on the outside. 
Mary clapped her hands at the prospect of 
so much money; but John looked a little 








downcast, because he did not know how he 
was to get so many bright clean oyster-cans. 
He timidly mentioned something of this, 
when ‘Tom interposed. 

“ Why, father, be can buy new sheets of 
bright tin. Iean get some for him when I 
go to the city to-murrow.”’ 

* Yes,” said uncle Billy, ** 1 happen to be 
acquainted with the tin-smith there, and I 
will send a line to him, asking him to Jet you 
have it as near box prices as possible.” 

John was troubled still, for the nickel he 
had just received for the cup was all the 
money he had in the world. Buta brave 
boy as he was, though, he spoke right out; 
and at the same time he thanked them he 
told them the trouble. 

** Why, look here,” said the doctor; * here 
is the money for the six, in advance.”’ 

‘** And here is the money for six more that 
I want,” said uncle Billy. ‘It isa pity if 
we can not give the ‘ Temperance Ilotel’ a 
lift when it is just starting out; and he 


; gave the doctor a look that was understood, 
jas he laughed good-naturedly. 


Tom _ took 
the money, and promised that the tin should 
be on hand by the next day noon, if nothing 
happened, and off they all went. John could 
hardly keep back the tears. What did it all 
mean? and how was it that even Tom seemed 
so pleasant and accommodating? His moth- 
er told him it was simply the working out 
of the promise in the text at the head of our 
story this month, and that he might reasona- 
bly expect people in this world to be willing 
to help those who are trying hard to help 
themselves. At a little before noon Tom 
drove up and handed out ten bright sheets 
of tin for the sixty cents. After the tin was 
out, he pulled out of his pocket a clean 
brigbt bar of nice new solder. 

“Why, where did you get that?” said 
John. 

“Oh! Thad alittle money left,and [thought 
you would get out before all this tin was 
worked up, and so I brought it along. It 
cost just 40 cents.”’ As Jolin looked a little 
undecided about getting in debt so much he 
added, ** You just lay itin your drawer un- 
til you get a lot of cups done, and then [ 
will help you sell them.”’ 

John found that each sheet would make 
the bodies to seven cups, and a half-sheet 
more would make the bottums, with scrap 
enough for all the handles. Before he went 
to bed that night the dozen were finished, 
and tied up with strings ready for delivery. 
before noon next day, enough were made and 
sold to pay for the bar of solider. During all 
this time John was revolving a plan in his 
head for making a 5-cent pail, on the same 
plan as hiscup. By the time his bar of sol- 
der was all his own, his plan was matured. 
Un one side of the cup is a seam, you know; 
well, right opposite this seam he cut a little 
notch in the body of the cup, before it was 
folded up, so as to have a break, as it were, 
in th.s folded edge. Well, after the cup was 
all made but the handle, he with a sharp- 
pointed scratch-awl raised the fold aud 
slipped in a bent wire, which formed the 
ears of the pail. The drawing below will 
show you how the ear was made, and held 
in position until it could be soldered. The 
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ear was bent from a large com- 
mon pin, after cutting off the’ 
head and sharpening both ends 
so it would push easily into the 
fold. A piece of wire made the 
bail, and then it was all ready 
for a pint honey-pail, only it 
lacked a cover. .A cover was soon made in 
this way: Ile made a band for the rim, just 
like the body of the cup, only it was but 4 
an inch wide, and had a fold on only one 
edge. ‘This fold was on the outside, like the 
cup, but the band was of such size that it 
slipped right inside the pail until stopped 
by the folded edge. A plain circle of tin, 
made as large as the outside diameter of the 
pail, was soldered on this hoop, as it were, 
so as to project equally on all sides. After 
the cover was put on the pail. the edge of 
the tin was rubbed down smooth with his 
hemmer-handle, and the pail was done, on- 
ly the cover needed some sort of a handle. 
This was made by folding the edges of a 
strip of tin, somewhat like the cup-handle, 
only it did -not taper. Here is the whole 
pail and cover, just as John made it. Of 
course, Mary and Fred- 
die were anxious spec- 
tators during the 
whole; and the min- 
ute it was done, all 
trocped into the house 
to show the wonderful 
new tin pail, cover and 
all. Mary fairly clap- 
ped her hands with de- 
light, and John was so excited when he un- 
dertook to fill it with water, to see if it would 
leak, that he dipped his hand into a pan of 
milk, and then started to the spring after 
some water with a basket. To the chagrin. 






PAIL-EAR, 





JOHN'S PAIL. 


of all the group, it leaked; and John had to | 


wipe it dry and go over the soldering again. 
This was quite a shock to his pride as a 
workman; and as Freddie was a little in- 
clined to quote his father as a superior work- 
man all the time, John made some pretty 
big resolves, that hereafter his pails and 
cups should never be brought back because 
they leaked. Mary wanted to carry it over 
to the neighbors to show, but first stopped 
to ask what the price would be. 

** Five cents,” said John. 

‘* Why, the ewps are worth only tive cents, 
and this is ever so much more work.”’ 

*Can’t help it,’ said John. ‘ Ten cents 
would be too much, and we can’t bother our 
customers with odd coppers in making 
change. If they are cheap at five cents we 
shall have the more to make, that is all.” 

John sat down to the task of making a 
better one, and one that would not leak. 
Mary was soon back, all out of breath. 

‘“*Mr. Merrybanks says he wants a dozen 
just like it to put honey in, and here is the 
60 cents.” 

John was already a man of business, and 
no mistake; and with the pleasure and joy 
that he felt in being able to earn money fair- 
ly and honestly, there came a little worry 
about his ability to take care of all the trade 
that seemed piling in. At this juncture, our 
jolly old friend came up with the pail in 
question, 





‘** John, you have opened up a streak of 
business and no mistake ; but, my boy, you 
must not stick to it too closely. You are 
tired now, are you not?” 

Come to think of it, John thought he did 
feel a little tired. 

* Well, it is best to take things with mod- 
eration in this world. Whereis your father?” 

** He, with the horse, is at work for Uncle 
Billy to-day.” 

** Well, that is good, isn’t it? Well, you 
see these pails of yours hold just about 14 
Ibs. of honey easily, and at present prices 
should retail for an even 25 cents. Now, as 


it is quite a bother for me to run to weigh 
out honey, suppose you keep afew of these 
pails full here, and put out a sign,and I will 
Here is a 


give you 10 per cent commission. 
pailful to commence on.”’ 

In a twinkling the 
pail of honey was hung 
inaconspicuons place, 
and under it was a 
board that read like 
this :— 

** Now,” said neigh- 
bor M., ‘‘ you want 
some better mode of © 
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BORE: 
folding your tin for cups and pails. Haven’t 


you got some little boards here? Freddie, 
will you run over and get that piece of gal- 
vanized iron on the work-bench ? ” 

The sheet iron was brought, and from it 
were cut four strips,4xl44 inches. At inter- 
vals near one edge, holes were drilled large 
enough to receive common wood screws. In 
one of these pieces, the holes were all filed 
dca with a round file, as in the cut be- 
ow:— 








Next, two hard-wood boards, 4x154, were 
provided. They were laid side by side, and 
then hung together with a hinge nailed into 
the end of each board. The hinges were 
made of the galvan- 
ized iron, by riveting 
one strip to the end Of p< 
another, thus: Thef, 
small holes show you 
where it was nailed in 
the ends of the boards. 
Now three of the above 








HINGE FOR FOLDER. 
strips were laid on one of the boards, and 


screwed fast. The piece with the oblong 
holes was the center one, and thus by loos- 
ening the screws at any time. the width of 
the fold could be adjusted. ‘lhe third piece 
was put on the other board. It was soon 
done, and looked like this:— 
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FOLDING-MACHINE, 


John found, to his great delight, that he 
could fold his seams with this by just put- 
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ting the edge of the tin under the galvanized 
iron, so quickly that it seemed almost like 
magic. 

** Now,” said friend M., ‘‘ Come over in my 
orchard and get some ripe apples, and play 
around a while as boys usually do, and then 
you can make pails, and five-cent coffee- 
pots too, if you like.” 

It is Saturday night again. The family 
are, as before, sitting on one of the logs that 
go across the bridge. On the front of the 
** Temperance Hotel” are hung pint cups, 
half-pint cups, quart cups, pint pails full of 
honey, and not full. John’s father has: got 
some money that he has earned himself; so 
has John’s mother; so has Mary, that she 
got from selling cups at acommission of 
‘**ten per cent.”” John’s father has just re- 
peated the text at the head of our chapter, 
and asked his wife if it can really be such as 
he whom Jesus meant when those words 
were spoken. John’s mother reminded him 
that, as it was Saturday night, he had better 
take down his things and put them away. 

‘** Please let them be up a little longer, 
mother; [am sure somebody will be along 
and want something more.” 

In a few minutes 
more he came out of 
the *‘ Hotel”? with a 
bound, exhibiting his 
new five-cent coffee- 
pot. Shall [ give you 
a picture of it? 

0 you wonder, dear 
reader, that all that 
little household are FIVE-CENT COFFEE-POT. 
happy, and that their faith in God and the 
future is bright, this Saturday night? 














TOBACCO COLUMN. 


FRIEND sends us the following for 
this department : — 


Prof. Bascom writes, with regard to the cultivation 
of the tobacco plant : — 

“Take the land, the sunshine, the rain which God 
gives you, and set them all at work to grow tobacco. 
Throw this, as your product, into the world’s market; 
buy with it bread, clothing and saelter, books for 
yourselves, instruction for vour children, considera- 
tion in the community, and, perchance. the Gospel 
‘of Grace; pay ever and everywhere, for the good 
you get, tobacco, only tobacco — tobacco, that nour- 
ishe® no man, clothes no man, instructs no man, 
purifies no man, biesses no man; tobacco, that be- 
gets inordinate and loathsome appetite and disease 
and degradation, that impoverishes and debases 
thousands, and adds incalculably to the burden of 
evil the world bears. But call not this exchange 
honest trade, or this gnawing at the root of social 
well-being getting an honest livelihood. Think of 
God’s justice, the honesty he requires, and cover 
not your sin with alie. Turn not his earth and air, 
given to minister to the sustenance and joy of man, 
into a narcotic, deadening life and poisoning its cur- 
rent, and then traffic with this for your own good. 

“Some years since, the annual productjon of to- 
bacco throughout the world was estimated at four 
billions of pounds. Allowing the cost of the unman- 
ufactured material to be ten cents a pound, the 
yeariy expense of this poisonous growth amounts to 
four hundred millions of dollars. Put into market- 
able shape, the annual cost reaches one thousand 
millions of doliars. This sum, according to careful 
computation, would construct two railroads around 
the earth at twenty thousand a mile. It would 
build a hundred thousand churches, each costing 
ten thousand dollars, or half a million of school- 
houses, each costing two thousand, or it would em- 





* What more effective, pathetic appeal to the head 
and heart can be made than by these figures? Two 
millions of tons of tobacco annually consumed by 
smokers and snuffers and chewers, while from every 
part of the habitable globe are hands stretched out 
imploringly for the Bread of Life, which must be 
denied for lack of means to send it! 

‘In Great Britain alone there are not far from 
three hundred thousand tobacco-shops. England 
has obtained a larger revenue from this source than 
from all the gold-mines of Australia, In Germany, 
Holland, Great Britain, and the United States, offi- 
cial figures show that it costs more than bread.” 


Inclosed please find $1.00 for GLEANINGS. I would 
be entirely lost without it. The other dollar is for 
my broken promise. "Tis true, I smoked only one 
little cigarette, but it was a little too much. 

L. L. E. 

TI am both sorry and glad to get the above. 
I have been for some time rather worried, 
for fear all those who have given this public 
a were not strictly truthful, and now 

know that at least two of you are. I am 
very sorry, friend E., you have yielded to 
temptation, and I fear your so doing will 
weaken some other weak brother; but I re- 
joice that you come right out and confess 
your wrong, and hand over the dollar. May 
the Lord lies youin this! But I am sure 
he would bless you still more in leaving off 
all such bad habits at once and for ever, 
even though you have failed once. You 
have done all you agreed to do, and nobody 
has any right to find fault. 


By reading your tobacco column I came to the 
conclusion that there are black sheep among your 
flock. lf a man promises to quit smoking and chew- 
ing for the sake of a bee smoker, there is certainly 
something wrong. Iam smvhing, and my conscience 
tells me, “ You do no sin.’”’ Why does the great 
Creator let it grow if itisa sinto make use of it? 
Can you tell me of any other use for it but to smoke 
and chew? Why,then, condemn God’s plants? Can’t 
you call it such? If not, who else lets it grow? You 
may say whisky is the drunkard’s grave; that is 
certainly true. I am strongly against the use of 
strong drinks. But whisky is a necessity; we must 
have it in medicine. But tobacco can not be used 
in medicine; and if I tell the truth, I smoke tobacco 
for my health. I am not ashamed to have it appear 
before your readers. People must be very pious in 
Canada, the way a Canada Pharisee advertises re- 
garding tobacco. PRESTON J. KLINE. 

Coopersburg, Lehigh Co., Pa., Nov. 7, 1881. 

Gently, friend K. If I mistake not, the 
letter you have given us above is a rather 
telling one against the use of the weed, to 
the average reader. I hardly believe you 
would wish your own boys to grow up to- 
bacco-users, When it could as well as not be 
avoided. I can call to mind two cases in 
which tobacco is used as a medicine. Your 
own case is one, and my wife uses 1t in the 
form of an ointment, as a counter-irritant to 
cure the croup. If I am right, poison ivy is 
not used as a medicine, or otherwise; yet I 
never knew any one to insist it should be 
used to chew because God made it, and it 
must be good for something. OurCanadian 
friend meant to say, in his advertisement, 
‘**tobacco and liquors,” instead of ‘* tobacco 
and cigars;” and I thank God they have 
just so much “ piety”? in Canada. Do you 

now, friend K., that no students can be re- 
ceived at our Government school at West 





ploy a million of preachers, and a million teachers, 
at a salary of five bundred doliars. 


Point if they use tobacco 
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Cur Homes. 


It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth him good. 
—I. SAMUEL 3:18. 


EADER, have you a father living? I 

Sy had when I wrote you last,and in fact 
bi I have always had a father from the 
first moments of my recollection until up to 
within three days past. I have tried to 
teach you here to learn to think it is God’s 
hand through all the events of life, and es- 
pecially through the trying events. I am be- 
ginning to see his hand through this great 
sorrow ; and although it may seem strange 
to some, [am beginning to find a new and 
strange happiness right in the midst of this 
trial. We are a family of nine — father 
and mother, and seven children, and no 
death had ever entered this family circle un- 
til father was called, on the 5th of this No- 
vember, as I have just told you. He who 
came into Medina County more than 50 years 
ago, and chopped down the trees to build 
the log house for us all, has been called 
away first. He died buta few yards from 
that very same old log house, the one in 
which I was born, and I thank God that I 
was permitted to be with him in his last mo- 
ments, and to minister to his comfort as he 
drew his last breath. He had been on his 
bed of sickness about five weeks. In that 
time I have learned some lessons. If I am 
right, God has, during that time, given me 
some messages that he wishes me to carry to 
you. Thatis why I asked, in the outset of 
this talk to-day, if you had a father living. 

His sick bed has taught me how much my 
father cared for me and loved me. Ithas 
also taught me how much 7 loved him, al- 
though I did not until now knowit. We 
are not all alike, and we are far from being 
alike in our ways of demonstrating our love 
or our sorrow. I was surprised to find,when 
my father was sick, that he especially leaned 
on me and looked up to me: I was the only 
one of his boys near him. The two others 
are far away in the West. 

When I first undertook the task of caring 
for him through the lonely night, I felt so 
utterly ae pes and incompetent for the 
post, that it seemed as though some one else 
would do far better than I; but soon came 
the thought, that right where I was, was 
where God wanted me, and I knew that he 
would be with and guide me,if I put my 
trust in him, and went cheerfully to work. 
It was toward midnight, and I shook off the 
drowsiness that began stealing over me, and 
knelt in silent prayer near the bedside of 
rm | feverish patient. ‘The doctor had en- 
joined upon me as little talking as possible, 
and therefore my work was to be a silent 
work. I had noticed that father seemed to 
be much fatigued when he rose up in bed to 
take his medicines, and I therefore set about 
ying to make this task as brief and easy as 
possible. A chair was silently placed at the 
right spot, and on it was a cup of fresh 
water, his quinine, milk punch, etc. When 
I was satisfied that I had every thing right 
at my hand that I might need, I seated my- 
self quietly on the bed, and told him it was 











time for medicine again. Instead of letting 
him get up, I raised him gently; and while 
he leaned on me, > him with my left 
hand, while I quickly gave him, with my 
right, all he was to take, and he was back on 
his pillow again with much less fatigue than 
where he was obliged to wait for delays. 
After that, I watched him in his sleep until 
I discovered in what position or positions he 
rested most easily. When he seemed rest- 
less in one position, I found I could get him 
to change. almost without waking him. Not 
only was fresh water from the pump kept in 
readiness for the time when he might ask, in 
his feeble voice, for it, but I managed the 
temperature of the room so that several 
windows could be opened alittle without the 
room being too cold, until I had ventilated 
out almost every trace of the smell that is so 
apt to accompany fevers of that type. I 
found, by making a study of it all, that I 
kept away drowsiness, so far that the night 
passed rather pleasantly than otherwise. 
My reward came in the morning, when he 
told mother (of course, he clung to mother 
as his best and safest friend on earth) that 
Amos had taken ‘such excellent care” of 
him during the night. 

A few nights later, when my watch was 
off, Mrs. Gray and myself rose at 3 o’clock 
on a frosty morning, and rode down to the 
old farm to see how he was getting along. I 
told him what time it was, and hein his 
feeble voice spoke of the trouble it made us 
to get up in the night and come so far. 

‘* Father, do you remember, away back 
years ago, when you used to get up in the 
night in the old log house, to care for us?” 

** T remember well when mother used to get 
up and carry you about.’? I had been very 
sickly when quite young. 

‘** Well, father, we are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of showing that we remember the 
loving care you both gave us in our helpless 
a Did you regard it as a hardship 

en ?” 

** No.” I remember now the pleasant and 
reassured look that came into his face as he 
answered me. 

In spite of our care he grew weaker; and 
although he became very tired of the medi- 
cine ordered by the dector, to be taken 
through the weary hours of both day and 
night, he took it all patiently. In his younger 
days he had been much subject to a_ sort of 
quinsy in his throat, and he had often ex- 
pressed a fear to mother he might die of 
strangulation. He did not fear death, and 
they both talked it over as familiarly, al- 
most,as of the visit he took to his old Con- 
necticut home, but little more than a year 
ago. Well, it was toward his last that I was 
watching with him one night. At midnight 
he should have taken his medicine ; but he 
was sleeping so quietly I let him lie a half- 
hour longer. 

* Father! itis time for medicine again.” 

46 Yes.” 

* Will you not get up and take it now?” 

‘* Yes, when I get rested a little.” It oc- 
curred to me then that he was failing. 

‘* Will you not rise up and take it now ?” 

Father, in his life, was always very 
prompt; and even in his sickness, seeming 
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to remember he was delaying, a little to my 
surprise he turned over and rose up with 
the readiness of a child, almost before I was 
ready to support him. I raised the cup to 
his lips, but-wondered his head dropped for- 
ward as it did. I asked him if he would 
not take it, and he roused up enough to 
swallow a part of it. When asked to take 
the rest, I discovered he had fainted. I laid 
him back on his pillow and called loudly 





for mother. Before she came I saw he was 
gasping with the strangulation we had | 
feared. I shall never forget the imploring | 
look for help, nor shali I ever forget to be | 
careful in giving medicine to a very weak 
pagevia She turned him on his side, rubbed 

is throat, and the liquid passed down, but 
my heart was beating so it shook my very 
body to think 1 had, by my want of skill, 
come so near hastening his approaching 
end. He assured me, with a bright, pleas- 
ant look, that no harm was done, and 
dropped off again into his accustomed 
slumber. There seemed to be a providence 
in this experience, after all. Two days 
afterward, when I hastened to his bedside, I 
found he was lying onhis back and gasping 
for breath, something as he did that night. 
He was dying, but the doctor and friends 
thought it was his easiest position. I could 
not think so, and earnestly entreated that he 
might be turned on hisside. I have inher- 
ited from him a tendency to throat troubles, 
and it seemed to me I knew better than any 
one how he could breathe his last easiest. 
The friends, out of kindness, had been giv- | 
ing hima stimulus when he was unable to 
swallow it. and it was producing the same 
symptoms that so impressed themselves on 
my mind the night before. Fortunately he 
had strength to vomit it up,and then he felt 
much revived. I am thus particular in 
these little details, because I feel verv 
anxious we should all learn to care for the 
sick and dying in such a way as to alleviate 
pain and suffering all we possibly can. <Al- 
though he revived enough to speak, his 
breath soon became again obstructed, and 
at my earnest solicitation we turned him on 
his side, even at the risk of hastening his 
death by so doing. Tomy great relief, the 
obstruction to his breathing then settled 
down to one side, so that he drew each 
breath with such ease that he sank away 
peacefully, and apparently almost without 
pain. I will mention here, that for many 
years I have been in the habit of calling to 
see my parents, on my way home from our 
Abbeyville mission Sunday-school, every 
Sabbath afternoon. Well. after the labors 
of the school I am invariably in a happy 
mood, and had often sung new hymns we had 
learned, to my mother. I do not know that 
father often said much about them, but 
mother always liked to have me sing. One 
day, during father’s early sickness, he ex- 
pressed a wish to see me. and have me sing 
some of those hymns. There may be others 
in the world besides my father and mother 
who like to hear me sing. I cannot remem- 
ber now ever having heard of any, but I as- 
sure you it gave me a thrill of pleasure to 
know I could in this way make his sick bed 





pleasanter. Well, on this night when his 


breath was growing shorter and shorter, 
and we could not catch any further sign of 
recognition, I felt impressed to sing a little 
hymn that I found once or twice before 
seemed to give comfort to those near .to 
death. It is this :— 


I know not the hour when my Lord will come, 
To take me away to his own dear home; 
But 1 know that his presence will lighten the gloom, 
And that will be glory for me, 
Cno.—And that will be glory for me, 
Oh, that will be glory for me. 
Eut I know that his presence will lighten tze gloom 
And that will be glory for me. 
I know not the song that the angels sing, 
{ know not the sound of the harps’ glad ring; 
But I know there'll be mention of Jesus our king, 
And that will be musie for me. 
And that will be music for me, 
Oh, that will be music for me, 
But I know there'll be mention of Jesus our king, 
And that will be music for me. 
I know not the form of my mansion fair, 
I know not the name that I then shall bear; 
But | know that my Savior will welcome me there, 
And that will be heaven for me. 
—And that will be heaven for me, 
Oh, that will be heaven for me; 
But 1 know that my Savior will welcome me there, 
And that will be heaven for me. 


CHo.— 
. 


CHo 


I may be mistaken, but it seemed to me, 
by the movement of the mouth and eyelids, 
that he heard. 

A few years ago death was but a fearful 
dread tome. I avoided funerals and sick- 
ness all I could consistently. How changed 
isitallnow! I held my father’s hand while 
he approached the border line of the other 
world, with no dreary forebodings; for I 
knew that a Father in heaven was watching 
lovingly over all that little circle gathered 
around that bed of death. Had we not the 
assurance that we were of more value to 
him than many sparrows? That great love 
above bound us all together, and there was 
no need that we should ** be troubled, or 
afraid.”’ In one sense, I was happy, because 
I knew he liked to have me near him, and [ 
felt that Lhad been able to make his last 
moments a little easier. Ilis breath grew 
shorter and finally stopped. After an inter- 
val, came another. Stilllonger, and another 
still. Aftera third interval, came a slight 
movement and a knitting-up of the muscles 
mound the nostrils —the death pang, as the 
soul was torn from the body,as it seemed, 
and then all suffering and sorrow were over. 
In an instant the movement expressive of 
pain was gone, and his face had the expres- 
sion of a child sleeping in peace. 

Father was gone! ‘Ihe heart that had 
beaten only in kindness for me since I first 
opened my eyes on this broad earth was 
stilled for ever. No skill of man, not even 
all the power of the universe together, could 
bring back one more beat of the pulse we 
had felt so often. Father is dead! Alone 
in the world should we be indeed, were it 
not for God’s great love at such a _ time. 
How soon memory began going back! 
Almost the first I can remember of him was 
the toy wagons and sleds he used to make 
brother and 1; then I remember how he 
used to cary me, and take pains to show 
and explain every thing to mein my child- 
hood days. Step by step memory carries me 
back to the time when, as I grew older, he 
took so much pains to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of getting an education; I never saw 
it before; but there, side by side with his 
dead body, memory began to bring it out 
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with wonderful distinctness. When I was 
eighteen I wanted just a little more money 


to buy an outtit of electrical apparatus, that | 
I might go out lecturing. Money was not | 
very plenty then with him, and I debated | 
quite a while as to whether he would think | 


it best to give me the amount. Although it 
took about all he had, he took it out of his 
pocket and handed it me almost as soon as I 
explained what it was wanted for. 

Recently he 
and feeble. 1 have sometimes wondered of 
late to see him ‘‘up town” so often. ‘The 
farm is 2} miles from us. Well, Sunday 


afternoon [ was feeling a great longing to) 


see him, although he had not been dead 
quite 24 hours. Eliza, who keeps the 
‘counter store,” had dropped in to see us. 


When I spoke of the longing I felt, and re- | 


gretted [had not improved the time more in 
going down to the farm to see them oftener, 


she remarked that he used, almost always, | 


to ask, as he came into the store,— 
** Do you know wbere Amos is at work to- 
999 


When told, he would add,— | 
* Do you know whether he is very busy 
or not ?” 


I knew he often came up where I write, | 
and after a word or two went back again. | 
Sometimes I would go down with him, and | 


we would walk over the grounds looking at 
the honey-plants, etc. Sometimes I showed 
him our new machinery, whe new goods in 
the counter store, but I did not think he 
cared so much for these little attentions ; 


neither did I think it would ever come up| 
What would [ | 
ee what would I give! if I had those | 

possible [| 
shall awake and find that he is down on the | 


before me as it does now. 


ays to live over again? Is it 
farm still, where his eyes may be gladdened 
by the sight of his grown-up boy? Dear 
reader, it is no dream. 
and he is now in his grave; but listen, and 
I will tell you of the message God has given 
me to take to you. Your father, perhaps, is 
still living. Mine can not be recalled; but 
yours may still be cheered and made happy. 
Go to him now, even though it be night, and 
after dark; carry to him this chapter in Our 
Homes, and ask himif it be not a message 
sent from God. God, in hislove and mercy, 
has given me this experience, that I may 
a dh word for these friends of ours in 
their second childhood. You little know 
how they lean on you, and you little know 
how they feel even a little thoughtlessness 
on your part. Do you know there is only 
one among the ten commandments that has 
a promise with it ?— 

Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy davs 


may be long inthe land which the Lord thy God | 


giveth thee.—Ex. 20:12. 

My wife lost her father only a few years 
ago. Said she to me one day,— 

**Amos, while your parents live, do not 
neglect them. Let your Abbeyville school 
go; let your work in the infirmary go, if 
something must be neglected; but do not 
neglect your parents in their old age. If 
vou do, you will sometime repent it most 
keenly.” . 

I took her advice, and you can hardly 


had been growing old | 


The time is passed, | 


| think how I thank God now for that advice. 
| I have been with them almost every Sunday 
afternoon, for an hour or two, for years 
back ; and yet how I do wish [ had gone 
down oftener on week days, and been out 
around the farm more with father about his 
work. About the last work he did was to 
dig his potatoes, and he got very tired doing 
it. Why did I not leave my work here and 
/go and help him just a little while? ‘lhe 
recoliection of having done even that would 
be worth more to me now than all tbat the 
wealth of this world could pile up. Lt was 
not help he needed, for a boy could have 
been hired for a very small sum, but it was 
companionship and sympathy. Through 
sorrow and affliction has God pointed out 
this lesson. 

Now, the lesson does not end here. Fa- 
ther is dead, but mother still lives; my wife 
| lives; my children, my shopmates. You, 
my friends, still live, and it is in my power 
to give you some of that companionship and 
sympathy of which God has been showing 
me. 1 started up street yesterday. A little 
ahead of me was a child with two pretty big 
bundles. I can hasten up and carry one, and 
| if she dies before I do, I shall be made hap- 
py by thinking of the little act. To my sur- 
prise, I found it was my own little girl, Blue 
Kyes. I took both of her bundles, and, I be- 
lieve, her little soft hand also in mine. May 
God be praised for the lesson he is now 
teaching me, and one which | probably need- 
edso much! You know that friend Cook, at 
the college, talked to me of the danger busy 
/men are in. of neglecting their own family 
circles. Nothing would make me feel this 
as does the affliction of which I have just 
told you. Do you understand the text,— 

Whom he leveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
| every son whom he receiveth? 

Would it do any hurt, dear friends, if all 
through life we should think, ** Suppose that 
friend should die before I can ever speak to 
him again”? One after another of you is 
going. Very often I ponder on the hand- 
writing of some of you after God has cilled 
you away. Suppose we form a habit of ask- 
ing ourselves, ‘‘Is this just what I would 
say or write that man, if I thought it likely 
he would die before [I ever have the oppor- 
tunity of saying more ?”’ Could you look on 
his face in his coflin, and feel no regret that 
it had not been left unsaid ? Well, this feel- 
ing has brought a new joy and a new bappi- 
ness. In it I have felt more of God's love, 
and a purer love to all my friends and rela- 
tives. Yes, I knowit is a better and a purer 
love to all humanity. If [ hold on to it, it 
will help me greatly to live in peace with all 
men. 


Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to thee; 
E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me 


As we were about parting for the night, a 
neighbor, a most kind old man who had 
known my father and mother since the time 
when they first songht their home in the 
woods of Medina County, took her hand at 
parting and spoke the words of my opening 
text to-day— ‘It is the Lord; let him do 
what seemeth him good.” I at once began 
wondering where in the Bible I had seen it, 
and soon remembered it was the words of 
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the good old Eli, when Samuel told him of 
the Lord’s reproof. Few I have found in 
this world who could say this at once, and 
through all troubles and trials as they come 
up. My motherseems able to dosoin a ver 
marked degree, for she is bright, cheerful, 
and hopeful,even now. Many of thefriends 
say she can not hold out thus long, for it 
would be more thanhumantodoso. Iagree 
with them that it would be more than hu- 
man, but still I think she will hold out, for 
she has something more than human to sus- 
tain her. Not that she has any privilege 
above the lot of mortals, for we all may have 
it if we will; nay, we may all have it as a 
free gift if we will only accept it. Is it not 
so? It did not seem quite natural for poor 
father to always have that same bright faith 
she has. Several days before his death, ata 
time when we thought he was dying, and 
while mother was talking to him about going 
home, he gave her a smile and a look so full 
of hope and peace that it seemed almcst to 
belong to another world. This look will al- 
ways be treasured by her; but afterward, 
when he rallied and seemed better, pain and 
sickness were with him again, and the bright 
hopes seemed somewhat to have gone. At 
this time his pastor visited him, and in his 
talk asked if the Savior seemed near to him. 
His reply was, ‘‘ Sometimes.”” When near 
to death, the world, earthly things, and even 
his poor old body, were almost lost and for- 
gotten, to such an extent that he hardly felt 
any pain. When he was better in body, the 
other world receded, and earthly trials came 
back. In all that I can recall of my father, 
I can think of no time when he held back 
the truth, even in the slightest degree, out of 
courtesy, or to avoid hurting anybody’s feel- 
ings. His greatest fault was, perhaps, in 
letting the truth come out, no matter where 
it hit; and as he, like all the rest of us, 
sometimes formed uncharitable or hasty 
conclusions, this trait of his caused him to 
give pain, and perhaps make enemies, which 
alittle more charity and mercy might have 
saved. Knowing this, I was rather glad to 
hear him speak, through his pain, the sim- 
ple “ sometimes.” Few, very few, there be 
who can always feel the Savior equally near, 
and who can, through sickness and death, 
rise above the pains and toils of this mortal 
body ; and in view of this I turn again to 
father’s favorite chapter, the 103d Psalm, 
and read,— 

For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that 
we are dust. 


In these past Home Papers I have told 
you of one of the boys whom I called 
** Fred,” and about his conversion and work 
in the mission Sabbath-schools afterward. 
As his was a spirit fond of adventure, and 
almost eager for danger, as it were, he held 
this same trait to a considerable extent aft- 
er his conversion. Fora time he set type 
for GLEANINGS, as you will remember. In 
his old life he had been on the railroads, and 
he seemed to have a longing for that kind of 
life still. On this account he had been, for 
the past year or two, in their employ. He 
had been promoted several times, and quite 


recently had been quite happy in haying en- 





tire charge of a train of coal cars. He was 
getting pretty good pay, and as he almost 
invariably got his train in a little ahead of 
any of the rest, he would probably soon 
have been promoted still more. Well, buta 
very few days have passed since Fred lost 
his life, while running his train through in 
the night. An accident happened that 
threatened to endanger the lives of others, 
and in trying to save them, especially some 
new hands lately eves into his charge, he 
was cut to pieces by the cars. You know 
how one’s mind runs back over past events 
when one you hold dear is suddenly taken 
away. I want to tell you one of these. Fred 
and I had two mission schools started that 
seemed to promise much good. It wasin 
the fall of the year, and we were discussing 
giving up one, because the days were get- 
ting so short. Fred said it seemed as if they 
must not be stopped, either of them. Then 
let us pray God to raise up some one to keep 
them going, said I. After a little silence, 
as we were riding home, said he,— 

‘* Mr. Root, do you think it possible that I 
might take charge of the Litchfield school?” 

‘*I do think it possible, Fred, with God’s 
help, and I have been praying you might so 
see it.”’ 

It might have been a day or two afterward 
that | saw Fred had something on his mind. 
When it came out it was this:— 

**Mr. Root, I think I could manage all at 
the school, except the opening prayer. Now, 
I want you to speak right out plainly. 
Would it be wrong for one who is not a 
member of any church, to open a Sunday- 
school with prayer ?”’ 

__“*T do not think it would be wrong, Fred, 
if you feel in your heart God would approve 
of your so doing.”’ 

As I had argued with him some on the 
importance of uniting with Christian people, 
and he had seemed to prefer to stand alone, 
Ido not know but that he seemed a little 
surprised at me. I asked our pastor what 
he thought of my advice, and he warmly 
seconded me. Some thought otherwise, of 
course ; but when I started for prayer-meet- 
ing payee | afternoon, to my surprise Fred 
said he would go with me. 1 was more sur- 
prised when he said he was going to ask ror 
admission into the church. Do you not see 
how God took care of it all? Sunday morn- 
ing he was praying by himself alone in the 
factory. He told me he had been wesc 4 
God to send some one to help him throu 
with his first Sabbath. When he returned I 
knew by the light in his face that God had 
been with him; and he said that when he 

ot to the four corners, near the school- 
10use, he looked up all four of the roads, to 
see who it was God was going to send to help 
him through with his school that Sabbath- 
day. While he was looking, aman on horse- 
back came in sight, and it proved to be the 
minister from the center of Litchfield. He 
explained that it was impressed on his mind 
particularly, that morning, that he ought to 
go and seeif his assistance was needed in 
the mission school he heard was started near 
his parish. The school built up and pros- 
pered. The minister mentioned came often, 
and another good faithful laborer came quite 
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a distance to help, from an opposite direc- 
tion. I went out to visit the school after a 
few weeks, and on expressing surprise to all 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


turning out with such enthusiasm, this last | 
friend said it was because everybody was 


touched to see one who had so few early ad- 
vantages, trying so hard to bring souls to 
God. Said he, ** Mr. Root, if you come out 
here I should not stira step from home ; but 
[ can not see this boy work so hard and go 
unrewarded.”” Do you see, friends ? 

God chooseth the wesk things of this earth to con- 
found the mighty.—I. Cor. 1:27. 

At Christmas time they had a Sabbath- 
school concert,and Fred was presented with 
one of the finest Bibles in Medina county. 
In due time a prayer-meeting was started in 
connection with the school, and pretty soon 
preaching every other Sunday, and then a 
glorious revival that changed the whole at- 
mosphere of public sentiment in that neigh- 
borhood. Several years have passed, but I 
am told the Sabbath-school is in progress 
still ; and though Fred is dead and gone, his 
work and his memory still live. 

And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars for ever and ever.—DANIEL 


I wish also to add an encouraging word for the 
Home Papers. They reach many who would seldom 
see or read any thing tending to the higher or bet- 
ter life; and when we speak to any one calling their 
attention to this matter, we know not how long that 
word may be treasured, and perhaps bring fruit. I 
was once situated in New England, with every thing 
surrounding me that was pleasant; a fine lot and 
garden, good cottage house, grapery, etc., which I 
took care of in my leisure hours from the store, 
and of which J was proud. I was once showing my 
garden to an old friend; he looked it all over with 
pleasure, and as he turned to leave he said, ‘‘ There 
is one thing lacking.’’ I very well knew what that 
“ one thing’ was, and oh how those words haunted 
me for years! He never knew they bore fruit; but 
after 10 years and more, when I received the “* peace 
that passeth all understanding,” how fresh they 
seemed! So it may be with many of your words. 
May God give them weight, and send them to those 


who are ready to reccive them. 
. NORMAN CLARK, 


Sterling, Whitesides Co., Il., Aug. 9, 1881. 

Many thanks for your kind and cheering 
words, friend Clark, and may God guide us 
all through the year to come as he has 
through those that are past. 
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They that trust in the Lord shall be as mount Zion, 
which can not be removed, but abideth for ever.— 
PSALM 125: 1. 

—_—_—_—_— nn 

You will never build yourselves up by tearing oth- 

ers down. 


A VERY interesting report of the season’s work 
came in from George Grimm just as our last forms 
were made up. It will appear in the Jan. number. 


WE have now 203 colonies in chaff hives, and 10 of 
the number are divided by division-boards, and con- 
tain two small colonies. As we are still selling 
queens to some extent, we shall double up still more. 


On the 22d of Nov. we received from Charley Bian- 
concini 25 imported queens, and tound 19 of them in 
fine order. Some of the lot were in nicer trim than 
we usually get queens in June or July. Don’t you 
think that is pretty well for ** Charlie’’? 


THOSE who have money deposited with us for bees 
and queens next season, are not only entitled to the 
first that are sent out, but also to any decline in 
prices should there be such. If there be an ad- 
vance, they are entitled to the ruling rates when 
the order was made. ° 


THE man who is always complaining of the world 
and the treatment he receives, you may set down as 
arule,a bad man at heart; but he who has thanks 
and kind words for everybody, probably feels him- 
self a sinner with the rest. Even Guiteau complains 
of his not being used fairly. 


THE first page of the American Bee-Journal for 
Nov. 17 contains much valuable information, col- 
lected and arranged with considerable care; but 
had friend Newman explained to his readers in the 
outset that grape sugar and glucose are two dis- 
tinctly different articles of commerce, it would have 
made a much better showing for your humble ser- 
vant, 


WE have, during the past season, sold pretty near- 
ly, if not quite, 1000 lbs. of bees, for which we re- 
ceived at least $2000. We have also sold 2630 queens, 
for which we have received probably about $4000, 
counting imported queens and all. About 2300 
queens were purchased, at a cost of perhaps $2000. 
As many as, say 300, were lost in shipping, so we 
have raised some 600 or 700. 





WE close the year with 4189 subscribers, for which 
I can truly say,‘* Thank you,” for it is a much larger 
number than I anticipated, after the disastrous loss- 
es of last winter. I do not know how many I shall 
have next year; but I do know that God is good, and 
that he will give me all the success and prosperity I 
deserve. Again I thank him and you too, through 
whom he has manifested hia love to me, 
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Our basswood lumber is now all so well seasoned, | are met in all kinds of business,which we are obliged 
that there is rather more danger of the sections | to each one bear, it may be right to follow the seeds- 
breaking, than when it was not so dry; but if you | men’s custom, of being responsible for the cost of 
will moisten the bends a little, according to the | the seed, and no more. If I continue to sell seeds I 
printed directions, you need not break one ina hun- | do not know will grow, I hope you will stop trading 
dred. Mr. Gray will fold almost any of them dry, | with me; that’s all. 
but it takes practice to do it. Pgh gM OS 

a RR AE PAE FRIEND HILL'S DEVICE. 

WE shall still hold to our offer of a watch for only NEIGHBOR SHANE was taking his dinner in the 
five subscribers at one dollar each, but we omitted | lunch-room, and I improved the opportunity to *in- 
to say, last month, they must all be from one post- | terview ”’ him. 
office. If you haven't the time, or don’t want to be “Neighbor S., how did fricnd Hill come to send 
bothered runningaround after subscribers, just sub- | you that snmple of his device?” 
scribe yourself for five years. Two, at least, have! ‘ Why, I wrote and asked him for one, of course.” 
already got a watch in this way, and now they will! “Asked him for one? Why, how in the world did 
have no bother about renewing the first of every | you know he had such a thing?” 
year for at least * ante a spell. “Why, [read about it in GLEANINGS.” And then 

fais he went on with his oysters and pie at arate that re- 

As several of our friends who had occasion to re- | minded me if I wanted him to tell any very long 
turn goods to us by mail have inclosed their letter | stories, I should have to “ wait a bit.” 


prepreed with tee SSp-umtnnir reo to contr goes ‘““Why, who in GLEANINGS ever mentioned friend 
this is positively forbidden by the postal laws. Oo | Will's device before I did?” 


Nery 1 gemcemte: ory re re : peng aoa “Mr. Langstroth, to be sure; don’t youremember?” 
nd of printed matter (unless he pays letter postaye Then it came into my mind as clear as could be, 


on the whole), renders himself liable to a penalty of and I didn’t bother him with another word, but just 


. . Lye 
cee a aoe amare et E sn aa Itis | vaiked right up stairs and got the book of GLEAN- 
permissible to write upon such packages the name | 1.4. and turning to page 320, July No., read, 


of the sender, for purposes of identification, but 
a will send you, in due season, an unpatented device used by 


nothing further. Hill for securing a warm nest above the clustered bees, 

j ie h answers the end better than any one [ have yet seen. Is 
there aman in all our northern country who can claim equal 
WE now allow a three-cent premium (“* heavy,” isn’t | success with Mr. Hill in wintering bees! 

it?) to any one who sends a dollar for GLEANINGS, : Dela 

with the postage on the premium, which is to be Ho preventing prov idence, I shall be at Battle 

selected from our three-cent counter. We do it ©reek on the early morning train (about 2 o'clock, I 

mainly to show you how good an article can be made am told), on the morning of the 7th. The following 

for the trifling sum of three cents. Well, if you | 8 from the A. B. J.:— 

send the dollar before Jan. Ist, you may have, with MICHIGAN BEE-KEEP2..5) ASSOCIATION. 

the above, any article from the five-cent counter, 

providing you also remit for postage. Those having 

a credit with us can renew, and designate the arti- 

cles wanted, by postal card. None of these offers 

are for GLEANINGS clubbed with other papers, or 

where any other premium is wanted. 


The 13th annual meeting of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in the City Hall at Battle Creek, on 
Thursday and Friday, the 8th and 9th of December. The time 
and place makes it convenient for those who wish to attend the 
annual meeting of the State Horticultural Society, which con- 
venes at South Haven, the three previous days of the same 
week. The Mic ‘hi an Central, Chicago & Grand Trunk, Detroit. 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee, and the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Railroads will sell tickets to members at excursion rates. To 
secure reduced fare, all mu.t have certificates, which can be 
furnished by the Pre side: nt, A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. Arrange - 


FRIEND away up in Maine wishes us to put it to | ments are made with hotels for fare at from 80cts., to $1 per day. 
AFR “ P P The meeting promises to be the largest and Dest ever held. 


vote about having nothing in GLEANINGS besides | all bee keepers are cordially invited to be present. Bee- keepers 

7 ; > . are requested to bring samples 0 oney, apparatus, and art 
bees. Most of you will remember that it was put to cles of'intere ast to the aplarists The Gohowher programme has 
vote a few years ago; well, the overwhelming call to | been arranged : 
have the Home Papers kept up hasn’t subsided yet, 

* “we , 

for in almost every mail comes “Go = with the | “Shall we contiuue to import queens!’’ Discussion opened by 
Home Papers, Brother Root, and here is a dollar to | A. B. Weed. 

” “ s AFTERNOOX. 
help you along;” while the votes against them are «poo. ang grapes,’ 11. D. Cutting 
so few I could almost count all that come ina year | rage yo ty pee D 4 Ei. Southwick 

oney as e ‘4 

on my fingers. I am sorry I can not please even “The future honey market,’’? T. G. Newman ‘ 
these few; but, my friends, is not a backing of over EV ore. mn meee 
4000 strong a pretty good reason for going ahead? | ident eedaress. table of the National Convention, '’ Pres- 
If I were going to teach a boy the carpenter and a few wee ny men Dr. J. H, Kellogg. 


‘ Apiarian implements,’’ Hon. A. b. Cheney 
joiner trade, I very likely should commence by tell- : . FRIDAY FOREKOON. 


THURSDAY FORENOON 
* Italians bees,’’ S. K. Marsh. 
“ The new bees.’’ D. A. Jones. 


ing him honesty is the best policy; but would any-| “Rearing pad going queens. ”? W. Z. Hutchinson. 
body complain that this had nothing to do with the | wns me 
matter of sawing off boards? AFTERNOON. 


bE Se Se - a ae Breed, | c, F. re ath, iting. 
3 xtracted honey, ’’? Chas. Dadan 
THE principal part of the rape sced we have sent “ Hints,’’ T. F, Bingham. 


out this season, for some unknown reason fails to | Plection of officers and fences al 

germinate. As soon as complaints began to come * Wintering,"* 0. 0. Poppleton, D. A. Jones, C. F. Muth, and 
in we gave it a test,and found one lot that would b= on mination 

not grow at all. Fortunately, the amount we sold T. F. Bingham, SEc. A. J. Cooxk, PREs. 
was but little; but it has taught us a lesson. If _<-+ 

those who bought will notify us, we will willingly The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 


hold _ annual meeting in Ashland, Neb., on the 
send more, or refund the money. It almost seems 12th and 13th of Jan., 1882. A cordial invitation ts ex- 
as if Lought also to pay for time, trouble, loss, and | tended to #ll interested in Bee Culture. 


disappointment; but as losses will come, and delays | GEO. M. HAWLEY, Scc. T. S. Vonrorn, Pres, 

















INDEX TO VOL.. IX. 


Apliary-— 
A good location for a., 135; a Scottish a., illus., 


179; 

_ Moore’s two-hive a., 230; 
Neighbor H.’s a., 253; Hill’s a., 292; 
in box hives, 453; a 3-colony a., 610; 

Bees -— 

LB. leaving hive in cold weather, 10, 27; b. and grapes, 
7, 8, 88,92, 152, 528, 547; poisoning b., 8; two coloniesin 
«a chatf hive, 17; stingless, 1s, 48, 167, 188, 193, 437; 
fifteen from one swarm, 27; biowing b. out of 
hives, 27; bl. and Ltals., 28; shipping b. from the 
South, 28; marking hyb. b., 31; brvod late in fall, 
81; lazy b., 31, 603; bl. b. in Italy, 34; covering b. 
with wire cloth for winter, 35; number of b. for 
one locality, 36; b. not accepting q., 37; doubling 
=P b. in spring, 41; letting b, sturve, 41; quarter- 

ood Itals., 41; in-and-in breeding, 49; what to do | 

49, 89; b. killed by lightning, 


a. of 225 cols. 


for b. with dys., etc., 


59; poisoning b., 66, Ww; Doolittle’ 8 av. protit on b., | 


70: Cypriaos in their native home, Benton, 71; 
successful b. culture, 72; moving to new place, 74; 
b. for profit, by Mrs. Cotton, 75; cross b., 83; acci- 
dental swarm in April, 87; b. under snow, 88; b. 
from Tahite, 89; brimstoning, 89; Hyatt’s objec- 
tion to Itals., 89; mania for swarming out, 132; 
selling b., 133; tulking to b., 138; do b. complain? 
140; do b. freeze? 141; Langstroth on the Cyp. b., 
165; trigona, 167, 227; apis dor., 168, 219; 324, 389; 
shall we give up b.? 170; Itals. ahead, 173; Gallup 
vs. hybrids, vot how Doolittle doubles in epring 
and fall, 174; b. in Texas, 178; to get rid of fertile 
workers, 185; moving b. in winter, 187; reviving 
frozen b., 190; Holy-Land b. for wint., 191: b. abse. 
without a queen, 191, 607; b. dying for stores in 


Pheips’ a., 237; a visit to | 


| 


wint., 191; plenty of stores for b., 221; Langstroth | 


on blacks and Itals., 222, 


crossness of dark Itals., 232; some on consume | 
more than others, 234; women and b. in Neb., 234; 
packing b. in Texas, 238, 271; individuality in Rie 
238; b. doing well outside of hive in cold weather, 
234; what killed the b.? 253; improvement in b., 
2673 where b. go when robbed, 268 ; 
by the pound, Flanagan, 269; too many b., 
new industry in selling b., illus., 274; moving b. 
from cellar in daytime, 255; Ituls.in Australia, 286 
b. swarming without a queen, 290; b. sw. in Mich. 
May 12th, 292; in Ill. before May 10th, 2 


332; the coming b., 2.8; 


| 


selling b. | 
ed Comb— 
; | Paper c., 85; 


; b. puil- 


ing each ‘other, 293; burying b., 206; ‘Cy prians in | 
wiuter, 308; Langstroth on tne probable cause of | 
loss last winter, 319; b. at fairs, 823; Doolittle on | 


killing b., #31; robbed b. going with robbers, 335, 
348, 402; ‘abnormal b., 335; b. stinging their own 
members, 311, 376; b. from Texas, 343; to manage 
runaways, 344; covering b. with hay, 345; b. that 
won’t work in upper stury, 346; Itals. on sorghum 
mills, 346; b. on trees in Texas, 347; blacks and 
Itals. in winter, 347; black Itals, 348; abs. with q. 
in Minn., 348; raising b. in the house, 348; newsw. 
abs., 349; b. coming to an apiary, 349; black b. for 
winter, 350; less than 1 Ib. July 4th, 352; $2 per Ib., 
390; ship. by pound, 360; too much smoke for 
b., 372; Holy-Land b., 374; raising b. in green- 
house, 380; Cyprians in Mo., 384, 496; disturbing in 
wint., 385; b. of India, 386; why did they die? 892; 
can b. extract sting? 394; b. going 2 miles to pre- 
pare hive, 395; b. in open air, 393; ’b. of Italy, 395; 
getting b. under difficulties, 396; a plea for blacks, 
398; blue b., 399; hatching brood without b., 399; 
hiving b. on sections only, 399; Hungarian b., 400, 
453; b. starting queen-cells when they have a q, 
400; b. entering hive of own accord, 401; future of 
Itals., 401; Cyps. and Holy-Land, ; b. to Oregon, 
402; first Itals. west of Miss tees 402; Albinos, 
409; durk-banded Itals., 434; eating holes in duck, 
436; b. crves in Texas, 436, 544, 602; water and 
sugar for shipping b., 442; b. stinging horses, 443; 
. in Neb, 4438; b. separating, 446; b. on onions, 
448; are b. taxable? 449, 519; watering-place for b., 
451; Cyps. for increase, 452; large swarms, 452: 
savage b., 454; capabilities of b., 481; success with 
b. not alway in number of cols., 487; McDaniel’s 





queries about b., 495; ant-lion a friend of b., 498; 
unsealed br. for new swarms, 499; carrying b. 3 
miles, 499; inserting cells when Q. is removed, 501; 
b. to be killed, 517, 518; apis Amer., 525; b. on u 
rampage, 531; swarming by telephone, 532; decid- 
ing b. queeniess, 535; b. in caves in Cal., 539; b. 
enraged - by buckwheat, 549, 598; cross b. from 
imp. q., 562; getting b. from tree, 552, 597; yellow 
b. trom black q., 554; b. killing and balling their 
queen, 554; queer ways of consuming stores, 556; 
how far do b. go? 595; b. as medicine, 598; do b. 
pay? 599; poisoned b., 602; laying worker b. in 
same hive with laying q-, 603; 3-banded bybrids, 
605; b. with shriveled wings, 6U5; b. in Muss., 605; 
es a chimney, 605; missionary b.. 600; how b. help. 
610. 
Bees, Diseases of 


Dys. in Dee., 34; candy for dys., 126; borax for dys.. 
290. 


| Bee Feed — 

| Candy, Pearce’s make, 27; silver-drip syrup, 30; 
sweet corn, 90; sugar Syrup vs. honey, 116; maple 
sugar, 134, 255, "503; melon juice, 293. 

Cages — 

Which is the best c.? 28 Peet, 32, 59, 86, 99, 113, 452; 

wire cl. for c., 35; Viallon’s candy for c., 144; Car- 

penter’s imp. on Peet c., illus., 167; Alley’s views, 

illus., 269; marking c., 360; latest imp.in Peet c., 

illus., BIB; water-bottles tor c., 397; water in c., 
233 bottle queen-c., 442; small C., 548. 


Cand y— 

Viallon’s c., 275, 383, 500; saved by sugar ec, 333, 350; 
c. for cages, 333, 484; to make without heat, 538; c. 
of gran. sugar, 587; dif. of feeding c. in winter, 
6U8. 

| Chatt— 


Oak leaves a substitute forc., 190; ec. packing, 192, 
271, 295, 316, 350, 351, 388, 396, 454; c. in Ga., 186; ec. 
cushions and vent., 608. 


what to do with c. from which b. have 
died, 99; why c. get black, 180, 181; c. between up- 
per and lower stories, 188; care ot surplus C., 253, 
268; value of old c. for wax, 241; Mcllwuin’s holder 
for c., illus., 278; drone c. on thit- bot. worker fdn., 
296; how Miller cares for empty c., 323; with 68U0 
bees, 861; thick e., for ext., 398; c. filled with 
honey instead of pollen, 429; ‘adding c. in building 
up, 436; Perry’s c. cupboard, 503; Minn’s c. holder, 
illus., 529, 


Departments— 
Black List, 50. 


Bee Botany. 11, 92, 228, 273, 391, 455, 510, 536. 
Bee Entomology, 22, 285, 537. 


Blasted Hopes, 40, 6, 149, 200, 224, 300, 352, 382, 557. 
Cartoon, 46, 47, 200, 225. 
Editorials, 4s, 97, 99, 152, 203, 254, , 360, 412, 464, 


516, 566. 
Growlery, 16, 169, 403, 441, 486, 530. 
Humbugs and Swindles, Bi, 131, 391, 454, 505. 
rt ee 48, 99, 153, 304, § 356, 309, 361, 411, 466, 
474, 570. 
Heads of yg 82, 134, 186, 238, 290, 342, 394, 
446, 498. 546, 599. 
Kind words” 5, 57, 110, 162, 214, 566, 317, 369, 421, 472, 
Laie: — 40, 90, 181, 234, 300, 351, 382, 426, 
Notes and me 41, 90, 143, 193, 243, 296, 349, 401, 


453, 505, 5f 
Reporjs izncouraging, 3 33, a} 142, 192, 224, 297, 557. 
180, 285, 282, 325, 377 


2%, 


Smilery, 169, 273, 351, 
be a _—" 7 142, 


tans oom, 100, 1 
Tobacco, 144, "194, 252 ‘oboe , B04, 357, 403, 456, 505, 565, 614, 














Drones— 






eggs, 77; what to do with live d., 231; d. brood in 







pure d. from Ital. q. mated with black d., 506. 
Early-Amber Sugar Canc— 







187; how to start, 239. 

Enemies of Bees— 

Hylocapa, 22; honey-beetle, 22; mosquito hawk, 23, 
285; mantis relig., 23; millers, to kill, 37, swallows, 
8&2; pine grosbeak, 123; implement to destroy 
moth, 187; toads, I87; asi. miss., 455; blue-jays, 
507; mason bees, 537; mall. bom., 537; lady-birds, 
550; ants, 553, 605. 

Extractors and Extracting — 

E., 4-frame, 140; another aid for ext., illus., 322; 












451. 
Feeders— 







the tin-pan, 424; DeWorth’s, 477; bread-pan f., illus., 
478; dif. with atmos. f., 556. 
Feeding Bees— 








honey for f., 42; f. back ext. honey, 126; earlyf. to 
get much honey, 175; flour f. inside of b., 234; f. in 
open air, 296, 342; f. candy in spring, 345; f. in 
July, 378; sugar vs. nat. stores, 304; syrup for b., 
397; fruit-can f., 502; comp. value Or sugar and 
honey, 547; C coffee vs. A., 550; f. flour in fail, 553. 

Foreign Countrics— 

Scotland, 12, 558; Benton from Ceylon, 168; South 
Ameriva, 450. 

Foul Brood— 

Foul b., 19, 64; Doolittle’s big article, 118; laws of 
Mich. relative to, 131, 143; in Utah, 296; Harbison’s 
views, 337. 

Foundation— 


Sagging of a'l kinds of f.,17; Bonbam’s process with 
t., 26; prepared paper for base of f., 36; to prevent 
f. sticking, 76; dipped f., 77; Faris f. mach., 86, 370; 
Fuster’s mach, tor f., 112, 190; wax vs. wires to 
prevent sagging, 139, dipping f., 143; f. from rub- 
ber, 166, 255, 268, 360, 307, 604; Parker's much. to 
fasten f., 281; to fasten f. in frame, 295; soap root 
a tor f. rollers, 334; how Jarrett fastens f., 347; in- 
4 ventor of f , 351; Hanford’s new tool to fasten f., 
402; molded f., 504; Dadant on f., trans., 541; f. 
without wires, 553. 
Frames— 
How tv wire f., illus., 224; closed top, 394. 
— Grape Sugar— 
Advantage of g.s , 29,446: for wint., 277, 481; purity 
of, 373; sale of, 385; in the South, 402; not always 
dendly, 432, 601. 
Hives and Fixings-- 
Seps. of perf. metal, 10; 1! story, 584; best position 
for ent., 86; mammoth h., 78, 350; bott»m-hars of 
F thin hoop iron, 8; a queen-rearing h., illus., 111; 
; Heddon’s, illus., 116; painting b., 154; L. frame for 
’ cold climates, 156; perf. seps., 137; frames with 
bars enly half way down, 137; paper and wood 
seps., 141; trans. clasps, 169; chaff h. for summer, 
177; Jackson on box h, 185; tenement h, 191; Roop's 
b, 198; Heddon on box h, 219; bottom-boards of 
stone, 231; cbaff h. vs. Simp. in S. C., 238; Bliss im- 
plement for wiring frames, 268; tenement h, 2)4; 
h. on benches, 296; box h. vs. Simp., 207; chuff b. 
for wint., 335, 346, 449, 450; starters, full size of 
honey-boxes. 391; Todd's views on chaff h, 399; 
side-opening h, 400; views on the L. frame, 433, 502, 
536; Brooks’ single-walled h, 440: washing h, 448; 
novel chaff h, 451; cheap obs. h, 475; honey-boards 
and chaff, 490; patent h, 498, 528; seps. or not, 518; 
sawdust to pack h, 532; imp. of div. boards, 541; 












































; Honey- 
Medicated h, 86; heather-h. in Scotland, 91; bitter b, 
91; h.on posts and bushes, Ladd, 133; h. gran. in 
cornb, 136; artificial comb. b, 139; to tell source of, 
140; bh. for sore eyes, 144; labels for b, 166, 360; 
making labels stick to tin, 187, 600; first b. for 1881, 









Eee bottom-boards, 592; shall we use seps.? 


Importance of good d., 76; rearing d. from worker , 


upper story, 403; color of d., 447; d. with colored | 
eyes, 448; rearing d. and q. from one mother, 543, | 


Clar. with clay, 35; Cogswell’s report, °6; Awrey’s | 
report, 41; Clement’s report, 59: in Nuva Scotia, | 


} 


Dadant’s pamphlet on ext., 342; an cx. tor loc., | 


Washboard f., 87; Hain’s, illus., 122; Large’s f., 345; | 


F. new swarms, 37; f. comb h., 40; filling combs with | 
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194; tin cans for retailing h, 227; Doolittle on side 
and top storing, 232; ext. old h, 240; new h, 290; h. 
trom red clover, 291; bleaching h, 294: h. required 
for 1 lb. of bees, 342; newly gathered gran. h, 399; 
1000 tons of h, 426; marking weight of h, 429, 559; 
how to get h, 442; 10,000 Ibs. of h., 451; ext. h. sour- 
ing, 453; b. in Aug., 453; h. from corn, 499; thin h. 
souring, 551; ext. vs. str. h. 556; h. to ship bees by 
pound, 559; h. in New Brunswick, 559; storing and 
keeping h, 591; bad h, 395. h 

Honey-dew 

Honey-d, origin of, 22; in the east, 119; in Oregon, 
121, 340; in South Carolina, 342; in Arkansas, 350; 
from the clouds, 374; in Tennessee, 150; black h. d, 
454; bad, 559. 

Honey-Plants- 

Corn, 11, 80, 595, 610, 611; cotton, 11, 558; mallows, 12; 
mignonnette, 13; Simpson, 13, 62, 244, 255; willow, 
14, 28, 91, 223, 273, 587; experiments with h. p, Hollen- 
buch, 23; fireweed, 26; blue thistle, 27, 190; Lane 
on red clover, 38; peach-blossoms, 41; cottonwood, 
41, 85, 86; Spider, 62; Hasty’s clovers, 78; alsike 
clover, 36; red clover, 83, 244, 201, 517; black wil- 
low, 83; Fontaine’s exp. with, 87; alfalfa, 91; Cal. 
white sage, 92; silver buckw, 92, 399, 489; tlaxweed, 
92; onions, 117, 176, 296; box-elder, 120, 186, 294; 
skunk cabbage, 137, 223; portulaca, 139; rape, 140, 
141; black-heart, 140; buckwheat in N. Y., 141; 
wild cucumber, 143; Chinese tea-plant, 144, 238; 
basket willows, 170; to start seeds, 186; green corn, 
189; sugar-cane, 255; from Denmark, 273; aspen- 
tree, 274; sending seedlings by mail, 277; huckle- 
berry, 334, 438; locust, 343, 503, 504; ilex dahoon, 
891; horsemint in Texas, 393; willow roots, 394, 
611; rape, 403; basswood, 446; Mollie Heath, 447; 
Hercules club, 455; pycnanthemum linifol., 455; 
picnan. pil., 455; ascle. tube, 455; plan. lan., 455; 
raspberries, 480; Sp. needles, 498; R. M. bee plant, 
500; buckwheat, 506, 599; veron. Vir., 510; mentze- 
lia, 536; loasaceve, 536; blue vervain, 539; big red 
clover. 540; smartweed, or polyg. persi., 540; wire- 
weed, 550; rapp, or winter rape, 553; h. p. in Oct. 
and Nov., 567; oak, 601, 611; fireweed, 606; peas, 
6L1; butter-weed, 506. 

Intreducing— 


Int. Itals. among blacks, etc, 36; Bugg’s sug. on i, 
38; how Stanley i, 74; Parmelee’s mode, 87; Gal- 
lup’s plan, 222; i.a queen to a hive having one, 
400; i. by frames of hatching brood, 501; Hooper’s 
new plan, 604. . 

Merrybanks— 

46, 60, 150, 201, 244, 305, 356, 410, 507, 560, 579. 

Notes from Banner Apiary— 

7, 59, 1L1, 163, 215, 267, 319, 871, 428, 475, 525, 687. 

Pollen— 


P.in Novy, 30; p and dys, 166, 189, 600; influence of 
Pp On dys, 253; p for brood-r+ aring, 344; p cause of 
death, 350; p from timothy, 381; wint. without p, 
389; too much, 447, 503; Bailantine on p, 493; p, 
Peters’ opinion, 529; p too close to bees, 558. 

Propolis — 

Uses of p, 378. 

Queens— 

Q. ejected in winter, 28; parody on black q, 37; q. 
reared at dif. seasons, 69; should dollar q. produce 
bees nine-tenths black? 82; accepting vir. q, 82; 
art. and nat. q, 82, 592; q. dead before ent., 89; how 
Conser raises q, 134; rearing q. out of season, 163; 
Cyp. and Holy-Land q, 166; to tell age, 177, 240, 344; 
how q. sting each other, 177; fert. fall-reared q. in 
spring, 179; our red-clover q, 189; int. vir. q, 192; 
drone-laying q, 241; Alley’s mode «f int., 241; clip- 
ping, 266; Gallup on rearing 9, 277; wortkless 4, 
291; Ital. q. turning black, 294; q. with laying 
daughter, 343; marking q, 344; twoq. wint. in one 
hive, 344; non-layers, 348. 46); art. and nat. swarm- 
ing q, 372: how Doolittle rears good q, 375, 439; 
trials in rearing q, 389; dollar q. in poor season, 395; 
dif. in q, 396; Williams’ mode of int., 398; q. extra- 
pure, 424, 603; Irals.on red clover, 435; Buchanan 
on rearing q. 445; two in a cell, 447; a q. that 
stings workers, 448, 556; q. whose daughters pro- 
duce 3-banded workers. 482; sending q. far in Aug, 
495; three q. in a h've, 498; q. fighting in air. 500; 
inducing q. to take bridal trip, 500; q-cells va. 

ueenlessness, 505; improvement in appearance, 
506; q. that lay non-hatching eggs, 506; laving q. 
from each nucleus once in 10 days, 527; q. that will 

sting, 544; caging! vir. q, 546; q. flying 27_miles, 550; 
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two q. in a hive, 554; an uneasy q, 555; rood and 
poor q, 599; new way to sendin winter, 599; caged 
q. dropping eggs, 601. 


Queen-Cells — 
Hay hurst’s mode of getting q c, 33. 
Rambles— 

25, 75, 125, 233, 327, 375, 491, 591. 


Reports, Various— 

R. from Medina co, 9; Easterday’s, 11; r on honey- 
pli’ts, 13; Given’s, 16; Jones’s, 17; Hurt, Florida, 27; 
Rathbun, Mich, 29; Pommert’s r for 1880,32; Hunt, 
Mich, 82, 289; Cook, Ct, 82; Garst, Ohio, 33; Robin- 
son, 82; Miller, N. J., 33; 1 lb. in June, Soules, 34; 
Morningstur’s first summer, 34; Hummel, 35; bad 
r from sugar, 35; Stevens, Ind, 38; hopes not bl, 40; 
Abraham, Wis, 40; White’s first 10 years, 64; Mel- 
len’s r on boxes, seps, etc, 66, 119, 171, 383, 539; 
snag? he story, 73, lla; Houghtaling’s r, 82; Phil- 
lips, Ohio, 84; Steele’s exp, 85; Gardner, 5650 Ibs 
from 52 cols, 90; Hasty’s r for 1880, 115; Garrett’s r 
from La, 119; Miles, Neb, 121; Jackson’s blasted 
hopes, 123; Bridge’sexp in Cal, 124; Freeborn, 17,- 
000 ibs trom 250 cols., 125; Berg, Ind, 136, 400; A B 
C child, 1837; Sweet’s r for 1880, 138; 36 from lin 8 
mos, 144; McCrory’s blasted r, illus, 149; Neighbor 
H, 169; Penn’s Star apiary, 175; Hagen’s story, 177; 
White’s bees in Fla., 184; Weiss, Pa, 189; Malone’s 
exp, 190; Coon, Cal, 191, Hayhurst’s r, 192; Ballan- 
tine’s r; 192; Our Own Apiary, 216, 298, 358, 379, 478; 
Grimm’s r, 217; Pear * r, 221; Rodney’s re- 
pulse, illus, 225; Lobdeil, N. Y., 226; Wilder’s r 
trom Ga, 230; C. C. Miller’s r, 231, 534, 557; Calver, 
Pa, 237; Mrs. Axtell, 241, 340; Langstroth, 244; 
Shook, 252; Floyd, Mo, 252; Heddon’s r, 272; T. J. 
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Honey Column. 








Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices. as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look after it, itis often.a very good way. By all means, 
develop yovr home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘** Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Choice white 1-lb. sections 
have advanced another step. We have been enabled 
to sell all consignments this month for 22 cts. per 
ib.; 2-Ib. sections, 20 cts.; extracted. in 30 to 40 Ib. 
eans, 12 cts.; in's barrels, 11 cts. Beeswax, 20@22c. 
These are the prices we sell for on commission; we 
do not buy. A. C, KENDEL. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Novy. 21, 1881. 


New York.—Honey —We quote honey as follows: 
Best white comb, put up in neat packages, 18@"0c; 
fair, 15@1ie; dark and buckwheat, I2@lic. We have 
no large boxes, therefore we don’t quote_ them. 
Best white extracted honey, 10@1le; dark and buck- 
wheat, 7@ 8c. Beeswar.—Prime vellow, 25@24e, | 

H. K. & F. B. TaursBer & Co. 

New York, Nov. 25, 1581. 


CnuicaGco, Nov. 23. 
Honcy.—For extracted honey there is a lively de- 
mand: but offerings, at prices quoted, are abund- 
ant. For honey in the comb, in single-pound sec- 
tions, the demand is good, many preferring the 1-Ib. 
sections to those larger. Honey in boxes, holding 4 
to 12 Ibs.. is of verysiow sale, and at a discount from 
the regular rate, of 2 to5e. per lb. I quote prices as 
foilows: White. in comb, 1 and 2 Ibs.. 18 to 22 c.; ex- 
tracted, whire, 9 c.: dark, 8, if in small bbls. or kegs. 
Large bbls. are at a discount, as they can not be as 

easily sola or handled. A. H. NEWMAN. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 23. 

Honey.—The demand for extracted honey is very 
good, and the supply is fair. It brings readily 8 to 
11 c.on arrival. Demand for comb honey is medi- 
um, to keep pace with the supply. A choice article 
brings 18 c. in our market on arrival. It retails from 
20 to 25 e. per Ib. 

Beeswax is quoted from 20 to 22 c. 


Detroit, Nov. 24. 
Honey.—The supply and demand for comb honey 
are about equal. It is bringing from I8 to 20 c. 
Waa, 20 to 25. A. B. WEED. 


Cc. F. Mura. 














FOR EXCHANGE. 


l=4 STANDS of Italian Bees for exchange for 
eu some in Canada or near. Address 
12- 


A. W. SORY, Devall’s Bluff, Ark. 














